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Success or Failure? 


An on-the-scene Report sheds light on .. . 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND 


. 
\f ITH its Community Develop- 


ment program, India is building a 
potentially powerful engine 
aimed at moving the second most 
populous nation on earth into the 
Twentieth Century and giving its 
people the benefits of modern science 
and technology. 


St cial 


Basically this engine is well de- 
signed. It is on the right track and 
inching ahead. However, the prob- 
lems of rural reconstruction are so 
great that quick miracles cannot be 
expected 

Some early observers, expecting 
rapid progress, have called Com- 
munity Development in India a 
failure. Admittedly, CD is_ still 
operating far its potential 
efficiency, but it is making real 
progress. Given the time our USDA 
Extension System has had to de- 
velop, CD will give a good account 
of itself. 


below 


The Setting 

When Europe was in the Dark 
Ages, India had an advanced cul- 
ture. During most of recorded 
history India has been ahead of the 
West in art, science, philosophy and 
literature. Several 
however, something began to hap- 
pen. Creative activity 
stopped. A plateau of repetitive ac- 
tivity was followed by a slow decline 
and stagnation in the villages. While 
the Renaissance and the Industrial 


centuries ago, 


largely 


——_— 


Homer Kemprer ts Adult Education Ad- 
visor, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. He and wife, Helen, 
have traveled, chiefly by auto, over 20,000 
miles in 12 of India’s 14 states, have 
toured over 100 villages, visited numerous 
training centers, met informally with pan- 
chayats and development committees, and 
have conferred with over 300 social edu- 
cation and community development of- 
ficials, In two villages local leaders told 
them that “no white man has even stopped 
here before.” 
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Revolution set the stage for material 
progress in the West, Indian culture 
largely stabilized along feudal and 
caste lines. Population increased and 
soil became depleted. As a result, 
stark poverty and near starvation 
permeates a land which still abounds 
with underdeveloped resources. 

For example: Continuation of 
primitive agricultural methods has 
resulted in impoverished and eroded 
soil, unproductive animals and 
plants, and waste. These yields, ex- 
hibited by the Union Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture last year, tell 
a dramatic story of backwardness : 

POUNDS-PER-ACRE YIELDS 

Rice Wheat Cotton Sugar 


India 990 589 80 1,600 


Asia (other) 1,418 678 125 11,200 
Western ’ 
Countries (3,836 1,320 285 18,000 


A Ford Foundation team has re- 
ported that the rate of increase in 
food production will have to triple 
by 1966 if food is to keep up with 
population. If the rate of increase 
established in the past few years is 
held steady, there will be a 25 per- 
cent shortfall—the equivalent of 
120,000,000 facing starvation. 

Malaria control and other health 
progress have halved the death rate. 
The present population of 422 mil- 
lion is expected to reach 480 by 
1966 and may double in a generation 
unless the birth rate drops. 

There are reasons to believe that 
the food-population problem can be 
solved. The key, however, rests 
largely in education. India presents 
probably the biggest problem in edu- 
cational logistics of any country in 
the world. The transfer of knowl- 
edge from where it is to where it 
should be used is impeded not only 
by illiteracy but by an extremely 
complicated social structure. 

Custom, tradition, and the social 
outlooks and attitudes provide in- 
numerable barriers to the free trans- 
mission and use of knowledge. The 


compartmentalization of caste is 
gradually melting in response to 
urbanization and industrialization 
but is yielding slowly in rural areas. 
The role of women, segregation of 
the sexes, and ideas about respecta- 
bility of occupations provide other 
barriers. Along with the “wisdom of 
the ages’, the cultural heritage, here, 
as everywhere, carries a heavy load 
of ignorance and superstition. 
Among villagers innovations are 
often suspect. The near-starvation 
subsistence level leaves little room 
for trying new practices. 

One other factor makes the Indian 
situation. difficult—the long absence 
of effective local self-government. 
While freedom, tolerance, and ele- 
ments of democracy have deep roots 
in India, local self-government was 
allowed to decay during colonial 
rule. The administrative bureau- 
cracy of the British was taken over 
largely intact by the Indians in 1947, 
but the objectives of government 
have changed considerably. Before 
our eyes India is moving step-by- 
step from a _ law-and-order and 
revenue-collecting government to a 
democratic state concerned with the 
welfare of its people. Institutions 
and associated organizations for local 
government have to be built along 
with appropriate attitudes and rela- 
tionships among the people. 

With deep regard for human 
dignity, Indian leaders are facing a 
complex of the toughest problems 
any nation ever faced. President 
Eisenhower came to realize this fact 
on his recent visit here. Indians 
want the material benefits of science, 
technology, and _ industrialization 
without losing their own cherished 
values. One of their major ap- 
proaches to lifting the standard of 
living is through the CD program. 


The CD Organization 


Community Development grew 
out of Mr. Nehru’s intense desire 


Adult Leadership 
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By HOMER KEMPFER 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


to see Indian rural life reconstructed. 
Soon after Independence, he asked 
Albert Mayer, an imaginative New 
York architect and town planner, to 
assist in the development of a com- 
prehensive pilot project in the upper 
Ganges Valley. By 1952 its success 
led to the decision to expand CD 
to all India. 

India’s 322 administrative dis- 
tricts were subdivided into “blocks” 
of approximately 100 villages each 
averaging around 70,000 people per 
block. Over one-half of the blocks 
have been activated with a Block 
Development Officer (BDO) and 
a staff. Every block has 10 multi- 
purpose Village Level Workers 
(VLW) each serving a circle of 
about 10 villages. They are high 
school graduates with additional 
training in agriculture and develop- 
ment. They provide the primary 
liaison between all development 
services and the people. Two lady 
VLWs are also assigned to work 
with the women in a limited number 
of villages. 

The BDO is assisted by several 
extension specialists, one each in 
agriculture, animal husbandry, 
health, cooperatives, and two in 
social education—a man and a 
woman Social Education Organizer 
(SEO). Where appropriate, spe- 
cialists in cottage industries, irriga- 
tion, and other areas are also added. 
These extension specialists are 
chiefly young college graduates with 
little or no experience. After a few 
months’ special training, they back- 
stop the VLWs in their respective 
fields. 

The VLWs, expected to devote 
80 percent of their time to agricul- 
ture, have little time for social edu- 
cation. Consequently, the SEOs 
often do much of the actual SE work 
rather than act as consultants and 
specialists as originally planned. 
They usually select a few villages in 
which to work intensively and 
spread themselves thinly among the 
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remainder, With one jeep per block, 
intervillage transportation is always 
a problem. Much staff travel is by 
bicycle, bullock cart, bus, and foot. 


Growing Pains 

Preliminary acquaintance with the 
situation and efforts at improving 
it tempts a newcomer to say the 
whole thing is hopeless. Indeed the 
battle will be nip and tuck for a 
long time to come. 

As one stays longer, tours the 
villages, and talks with local leaders, 
he begins to be hopeful and inspired. 
He begins to see that the troubles 
are but growing pains in this non- 
violent “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” 

Both in New Delhi and in the 
field, I get a sense of “movement”. 
Things are happening here. An en- 
lightened leadership has been able to 
kindle sparks of hope and effort in 
the previously almost-inert masses. 
Even though suppressed and ex- 
ploited for centuries, Indian villagers 
respond to sympathetic and inspiring 
leadership. The longer I stay, the 
more I am convinced that, given 
peace, sufficient sympathetic assist- 
ance, and her continued courageous 
leadership, India can make the 
grade. 

Several factors insure the ultimate 
success of CD in India. While they 
may not always start with the best 
answers, the able top leaders are 
taking a pragmatic and not a doc- 
trinnaire approach to India’s prob- 
lems. Not blindly, but wisely, they 
are both adapting what they can use 
from other countries and creating 
their own solutions suitable to the 
Indian culture. They are receiving 
technical assistance from the UN- 
ESCO, the USA, the USSR, the 
UK, Germany, Japan, and several 
other countries. 

The concept of evaluation and 
feedback has been built into CD. 
When the CD program was started, 


the Planning Commission set up a 
Program Evaluation Organization to 
make independent assessments of 
progress. Special committees are 
constantly busy taking an evaluative 
look at various elements. Several 
important modifications have re- 
sulted. 


Decentralization 

Illustrative is “decentralization” 
which two states, Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh, started a few 
months ago. Others are following 
suit. Decentralization involves the 
divesting of the state bureaucracies 
of specified financial and decision- 
making powers and granting them 
to the new statutory village councils 
and block development committees. 
While mistakes undoubtedly will be 
made by inexperienced elected of- 
ficials, response to the new responsi- 
bility is encouraging. 

Community Development has dif- 
ficulties inherent in being carried 
out by government. After familiarity 
with a colonial system most of their 
lives, some government servants 
have had difficulty in changing their 
outlooks and behavior to harmonize 
with the aims of the new India. 
Many lower level officials are still 
oriented to the inspection system 
of control and the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. Gradually they are learn- 
ing to work with co-workers and 
the public in a relationship of mutual 
trust, respect, and cooperation 
rather than in one of bossing, in- 
spection, and fault-finding. Much 
red tape and many cumbersome 
procedures still hold over from the 
days of British-Indian mutual dis- 
trust. 

Many of these problems are rec- 
ognized by top leadership. Efforts 
are being made to streamline ad- 
ministration. Productive changes 
are being made. A new cadre of 
officials is being trained. Decentral- 
ization itself is a step toward making 
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the CD officials more responsive to 
the villages and blocks they are ex- 
pected to serve. 

After centuries of exploitation, 
villagers likewise need time and ex- 
perience to understand this 
welfare democracy and to gain con- 
fidence in governmental officials. 
One illustration : 

In 1953 CD official 
went to a village and explained his 
role in the new government pro- 
gram, the village headman respond- 
ed: “We know only two kinds of 
government officers around here 
the kind that beats us and the kind 
that takes our tax money. Which 
kind are you?” 


new 


when one 


Community De velopment, of 
course, is intended to provide the 
stimulus necessary to stir the vil- 
lages to their own self-improvement 
This requires a staff with skills for 
developing citizen participation and 
self-help. With grants-in-aid avail- 
able, early CD workers often de- 
pended more upon financial induce- 
ment than upon discussion and 
problem-solving processes to move 
villagers to action. 

The quickest way to start CD was 
by setting targets from the top. CD 
officials were expecting to produce 
tangible results. Statistics which 
they sent up from the blocks showed 
that they did so, but people’s par- 
ticipation was obviously lagging. 

Now development objectives are 
increasingly being decided by the 
village councils and block commit- 
tees with less control by the bureau- 
cracy. While decentralization must 
proceed by stages and still has a 
long way to go, this trend may 
prove to be the most significant 
stimulus to local initiative since In- 
dependence. 


Problems and Progress 

As with any radical departure, 
recruiting and training competent 
CD personnel has been the biggest 
bottleneck. In the beginning instruc- 
tional personnel with the human 
relations attitudes and skills de- 
manded by the new CD program 
were very scarce. As persons acquire 
successful CD experience, training 
centers can now find instructors who 
can combine theory with practical 
field training. 

The Ford Foundation threw in 
money for training the initial cadres. 
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The up 
specialized centers to train develop- 
ment personnel. Their establishment 
has been a remarkable achievement. 
They are scheduled to have the 5,000 
blocks in India staffed by 1963. By 
then they will have trained about 
5,000 BDOs, 50,000 VLWs, 25,000 
extension officers, and 10,000 SEOs. 
As there is a severe shortage of 
qualified women, the number of lady 
SEOs may fall short. 

In order to start quickly, most 
early BDOs were transferred from 
revenue departments and given six 
weeks of training in development. 
That was not enough to change 
authoritarian methods of working 
with people. Better and 
longer training is now yielding a 
better grade of BDO. 

In theory the block staff should 
together as a After 
training in separate the 
team spirit often did not materialize. 
Certain common orientation is now 
the rule. 

Most 
been 


government set scores of 


selection 


work team. 


centers, 


courses have 
Certain 
called 

Refresher 


early short 
lengthened. early 
back for 
and 
more advanced training is becoming 
a common practice. 


been 
additional training. 


cadres have 


It soon became apparent that a 
liberal arts education fitted neither 
city nor rural youth for work in 
villages. It is hoped that the 10 
new experimental Rural Institutes 
will provide better equipped staff. 
These Institutes, located in rural 
areas and offering post-secondary 
rural-oriented curricula to village 
youth, are expected to make a total 
impact on the standard of living 
in their areas through extension and 
research. Dean Louis Smith of 
Serea College, under the technical 
cooperation program, is currently 
taking two staff members from each 
Institute on a year’s program of 
field-and-institutional study of rural 
educational systems. 


Administrative Problems 
Three-fourths of the problems 
faced by CD and SE personnel 
stem from administrative and per 
sonnel policies and practices of gov- 
ernment. For example, the personnel 
rotation system with its policy of 


periodic reposting constantly de- 
stroys continuity of acquaintance 
and confidence. A typical SEO 


Sehr: 


serves in a block only 19 months 
before being reposted. 

Recruitment, assignment, and pro- 
motions are based more upon aca- 
demic training than would be true 
of similar positions in the USA. 
There is much transfer and promo- 
tion from within. open 
market recruiting seems to be gain 
ing ground. 


I 1 mwever, 


Coordination is not always smooth 

effective. The block 
look to their various de- 
partments for technical guidance and 
to the BDO for administrative 
supervision. Constructive supervi- 
sion and development of staff on 
the job as we know it is not yet 
widely practiced in the lower eche 
lons. 


or extension 


officers 


Social Education 

Prior to Independence, adult edu- 
cation was largely bare-bones lit- 
eracy. Scattered efforts had made 
such little progress that only 16.6 
percent of the population were lit- 
erate by 1951. Estimates now vary 
from 25 to 30 percent but the gains 
are slow. Less than one percentage 
point per year is being added 
through education of adults. 

Around 1947 a new idea of Social 
Education arose which now has be 
come largely an integral part of the 
CD program. My counterpart, A. R. 
Deshpande, now Director of the 
National Fundamental Education 
Center, and others recognized that 
mere literacy was no longer suf- 
ficient. They ushered in a new and 
modern concept better suited to 
the democratic and 
ideals of the new nation. 


serve welfare 

The heart of Social Education is 
“community uplift through com- 
munity action.” It takes the problem 
approach to improvement of life in 
villages. It is focussed on the de- 
velopment of people rather than on 
the building of things. Its principles, 
of course, belong at the heart of CD. 

The new SE concept was rather 
clearly spelled out in the beginning. 
Minds used to subject-matter and 
compartmental thinking found dif- 
ficulty in understanding this new 
idea. It seemed to cut the 
whole of life including their own 
bailiwicks. Others thought that SE 
ought to be something different. As 
a result, before it had time to ac- 


across 


(Please turn to page 95) 
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A Problem of 


Our Complex Society 


By WILLIAM G. DYER 


LOOKING AT CONFLICT 


.. of the common cliches of our 
time is “we live in a complex so- 
ciety.” This phrase is used in a va- 
riety of contexts, but often refers to 
conditions that bewilder and confuse, 
and one explains his confusion and 
dilemma by saying, philosophically 
that “we live in a complex society.” 
Others nod wisely and sympatheti- 
cally in agreement. 

Like many cliches, the theme is 
essentially correct, but in itself the 
cliche offers no real insight which 
may allow one to escape from the 
morass. Recent explorations in 
theory and research in the behavioral 
sciences, especially role theory, offer 
some real insights into conditions 
that produce the almost helpless ex- 
planation— 


society. 


“ 


ve live in a complex 


Conflict in Role 

Nearly all persons observe that as 
they move from one situation or set 
of relationships to another their be- 
havior changes. One does not behave 
the same way in church as he does at 
work, at home, at a party, or at a 
Each situation de- 
different 
which most people assume. In social 


lodge meeting. 
mands some responses 
science parlance each different set of 
responses is a role—that behavior 
which is expected in a given situa- 
tion. Complexity and confusion come 
as people multiply the number of 
roles impinging upon them without 
realizing the forces at work. 

First, it is important to note that 
in each situation where one assumes 
a role, others involved in the situa- 
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tion have at their disposal the power 
to reward or punish each person to 
the degree he fulfills or fails to ful- 
fill his role obligations. If a young 
lady in her “daughter” role does not 
keep her room clean (one part of the 
role obligation) then her parents 
may apply certain punishments by 
reducing her allowance, scolding her, 
or denying other benefits. 

Second, it should be recognized 
that most people “internalize” the 
demands of the role. That is, the ex- 
pected role behavior becomes a part 
of the need system of the individual. 
In order to maintain his self respect, 
his respect from others, his feelings 
of adequacy and self worth, the indi- 
vidual “needs” to perform those 
roles he has accepted. If a person 
who has internalized a role does not 
conform to the demands of the role 
he is afflicted with self punishment— 
feelings of guilt or self effacement 
—even though there is no other per- 
son present to apply an external 
punishment. Thus a boy who drinks 
with the gang and wins their ap- 
proval may suffer pangs of guilt 
knowing this violates the demands 
of his role as church member. 

Punishment or reward, then, may 
stem from other persons or from 
within the person himself. People are 
generally very sensitive to these re- 
actions and try consciously or un- 
consciously to maintain themselves 
in an overall condition where there 
is a maximum amount of reward and 
a minimum of punishment. One 
must recognize, of course, that in- 
dividuals differ in their definitions 
of reward and punishment. 


Problems and conflict arise when 
people get caught in situations 
where, by performing a role, the 
same response brings both reward 
and punishment. This is the basis of 
role conflict. Role conflict can be 
divided inta two general classes: 
conflict of multiple roles, and con- 


flict internal to a role. These can, in 
turn, be sub-divided. Conflicts be- 
tween roles can be a conflict of 
norms or a conflict of time. Conflict 
within a role can be conflict of time, 
of needed ability, or of expectations. 


Multiple Roles 


One of the most common sources 
of serious conflict lies in the dis- 
parity between the demands of two 
roles one person is expected to take. 
Teen-agers often find that their role 
in their peer group demands differ- 
ent behavior than their role in the 
home or their role as church mem- 
bers. To steal hub caps may elicit 
the approval of the gang as being an 
appropriate peer group response, but 
it brings swift disapproval from the 
parent or the minister. 

Essentially this indicates a conflict 
of group norms from which the roles 
are derived. The norms of group A 
may demand certain actions, while 
the norms of group B may pressure 
for behavior which is diametrically 
opposed to that of group A. This 
involves not only conflicting pres- 
sures from others, but personal con- 
flicts to the individual, who may be 
personally oriented to both sets of 
norms and have guilt feelings when 
he behaves one way even if per- 
sons in the other group do not know 
of his “deviant”’ behavior. 

This type of conflict is found 
among many people: business men 
who are caught between accepted 
business practices of the ‘“cut- 
throat” nature and Christian ethics 
suggesting that you “love your 
neighbor as yourself ;” students who 
are pressured by classmates to cheat, 
in conflict with home and church 
norms; or members of a Republican 
family who belong to a Democratic 
social group. 

How do people handle this type 
of role conflict ? Obviously everyone 
in this conflict of multiple roles does 
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under the 
There are a number of psychologi- 


not ‘“‘crack-up” strain. 
cally protective devices that are used. 
Some use various defense mechan- 
isms such as rationalization or re- 
pression. Others compartmentalize 

that is they put each role in a 
separate mental compartment and 
refuse to see any conflict. Some for- 
tunate few are able to make a deci- 
sion to withdraw from one of the 
conflict groups in light of some pri- 
ority of values. Many continue to 
operate within a system of stress, 
anxiety, pressure, and guilt feelings, 
being unable to eliminate either of 
the conflicting roles 

Time conflict is another type of 
multiple role conflict. This conflict 
is the common phenomenon where a 
person assumes so many roles in so 
many groups that he cannot possibly 
fulfill all of the obligations involved. 
As a result each group is applying 
pressures to get the person to involve 
himself in its activity. Thus a person 
receive re- 
wards from one group for spending 


in this situation may 


his time on that group’s program, 
but receive negative pressures from 
another group for not having spent 
time with them. The classic example 
is the man who moves ahead pro- 
fessionally but receives negative re- 
actions from his family for not 
spending more time with them. 

In this type of conflict a person 
is commonly under a constant feel- 
ing of pressure, for the decision to 
perform one of the many roles de- 
manding attention usually is predi- 
cated on the assumption that the 


—_ 


group applying’ the most pressure 


gets priority of attention. Knowing 
this, each group tries to apply the 
maximum amount of pressure vying 
for the participation of this poor 
pressured person. Fortunate is the 
person who can evaluate his many 
roles and eliminate or redefine some 
roles to reduce the conflict and ten- 
sion level. 


Conflict Internal to a Role 
Conflicts also occur within a single 
role, and the time factor again is 
involved. This is closely tied with 
the matter of multiple group mem- 
bership, for a person may accept a 
role and find that he really does not 
have time to meet the demands of 


the role, but does not know how to 
get out of the role obligation. 

Secondly, there is the matter of 
necessary ability. In this case a per- 
son may accept a role for which he 
has time, and for which there is no 
conflict norm-wise with any other 
role, but he discovers that the role 
demands actions which he feels he 
does not have the ability to fulfill. A 
person who is shy and retiring may 
for various reasons accept a role as 
a fund raiser in an organization and 
is then terrified at the prospects of 
visiting people and asking them for 
money. The role hangs over his head 
like an awesome burden and he 
often thinks of all kinds of reasons 
why he doesn’t have time to carry 
out the assignment, or else he com- 
pletes the task detesting it all the 
time and refuses to do anything in 
the organization again. 

From this, one would naturally as- 
sume that the wisest course would 
be to match role demands with skills 
and ability. This is easier said than 
done. On the one hand it is possible 
that a person may have the latent 
ability and could grow with the job 
even though he feels inadequate. On 
the other hand a person may be 
over-confident and willing to accept 
but not be competent. 

The acceptance of a role for which 
a person feels he does not have the 
necessary ability results in receiving 
certain rewards from the group, but 
accompanying it are feelings of self 
torture and felt pressures which are 
very real and very painful. 


Expectations Influence Role 
Taking 

Finally we need to examine the 
situation where a person finds him- 
self in conflict because of differetit 
people having differing expectations 
as to how his role should be carried 
out. A teacher may find that some 
parents expect her to be a strict 
disciplinarian while others feel she 
should be very permissive and ac- 
cepting. By performing the role one 
way she receives the approval of one 
set of parents but the angry reactions 
of the other. A reversal of behavior 
does not remove her from the con- 
flict. This type of conflict is even 
more frustrating when people do not 
define their expectations of the role 
and the person is the recipient of 


negative reactions without knowing 
what he has done to elicit this re- 
sponse. This conflict is a constant 
source of difficulty for the newly 
married. The husband may define 
his role one way. His wife expects 
quite different things from him. Yet 
neither communicates his expecta- 
tions to the other. Thus the husband, 
by fulfilling his own definition of the 
role, violates the expectations of his 
wife and is subjected to a bewilder- 
ing series of tears, pouts, and re- 
buffs. People often are unable to 
communicate openly and _ honestly 
their expectations to each other and 
make adjustments to each other via 
the painful trial and error method. 

It is obviously impossible to meet 
everyone’s expectations in those 
cases where one’s role is accom- 
panied by several conflicting expec- 
tations. The old tale of the couple 
and the donkey illustrates the point 
graphically. In trying to meet every- 
one’s expectations, the couple wound 
up carrying the donkey which is, of 
course, a ridiculous adjustment to 
the situation. It is also apparent that 
this type of conflict is difficult to re- 
solve, especially when each faction 
feels its expectations are legitimate. 
Sometimes it is possible to change 
people’s expectations of the role. 
Sometimes one needs to perform the 
role in terms of his own considered 
definition of what is appropriate de- 
spite the demands of others. This 
latter action lessens one’s inner con- 
flicts but does not eliminate the ex- 
ternal pressures. 

If we put together all of the pos- 
sible types of role conflict situations 
mentioned above, it becomes ap- 
parent that this is indeed a “very 
complex society.” Imagine the per- 
son who has too many roles, some of 
which represent opposing group 
norms, some of which demand ac- 
tions for which he has inadequate 
skills, and some of which represent 
responses to conflicting expectations. 
In each case others are applying con- 
stant pressures to this person, trying 
to get him to fulfill the role as the 
organization defines it, and at the 
same time the person himself is 
suffering from feelings of inade- 
quacy and guilt. With this insight 
the cliche is no longer an insipid 
comment but a serious reality of 
today. 


Adult Leadership 
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Why Not Built-In Coordinating 


Machinery? Here is the story of 


AN EXPERIMENT 


F.. some years we have been con- 
ducting group processes workshops 
on problems of organization. Some- 
times these groups have been made 
up of friends who were members of 
different organizations and some- 
times the sessions have been con- 
ducted for some specific organiza- 
tion. 

In working with a group for the 
Y.W.C.A. it was suggested that this 
kind of work would be very helpful 
in actual cases of discord in or be- 
tween departments of the organiza- 
tion. This was never done for the 
Y.W.C.A. but it started an idea 
which came slowly to fruition over 
the following year. Why couldn't an 
built-in coordi- 
nating machinery? This could be 


organization have 


used to resolve problems as they 
arose in the different departments. 
It could promote better communica- 
tion between individuals and groups 
within an organization. 

About this time, an opportunity 
arose to put these ideas into practice. 
A place was made on the Board of 
Directors of a small local organiza- 
tion which is a center of arts and 
education. The position was called 
Director in charge of Coordination. 
A committee of two was formed, the 
other member being a past president 
who had been vitally concerned with 
the organization since its inception. 

We were fully aware of the pres- 
ent problems of the organization, a 
few of which were very pressing. 
The board was most conscious of 
the need for revision of its policies. 
There was a deep rift in the member- 
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ship, between the interest in the fine 
arts and the other type of adult edu- 
cation offered. There were those 
interested in uniformity of organi- 
zational function and those who were 
interested in a more flexible opera- 
tion. There was also a difference of 
opinion about the relationship of the 
organization to the community. 
Should one stress service to the com- 
munity, or the use of the community 
for the operation of the organization ? 

We also saw many minor prob- 
lems, such as (1) the need for an 
aid to new board members to help 
them get a picture of the relation- 


ships in the organization and a 


knowledge of its background, (2) 
the need for committee chairmen to 
have more knowledge of how recur- 
ring problems were solved success- 
fully under former chairmen, (3) 
the need for a general way in which 
to outline the duties of class secre- 
taries. (Note: in this Center, a sec- 
retary system was used to promote 
and manage each class.) 


We Take a Look at Our Task 
In thinking these 
problems, it was clear that many 
mechanical things could be done that 
would automatically promote coor- 
dination, and obviously these things 
should be done first. So we set about 
the task of (1) writing a secretaries’ 
handbook, (2) making record books 
of job histories for each committee 
chairman, and (3) composing man- 
uals for board members. This serv- 
ice was received with enthusiasm. 


over minor 


The manuals for board members 
made it necessary to diagram the 
functions of the organization and 
the relationships within it. We vis- 
ualized the diagram in the form of a 
tree with the roots of the tree as the 
needs which brought the organiza- 
tion into being. We saw the emer- 
gence into an actual organic unit as 
beginning with name and purpose. 


By ISABEL B. HAGLIN 
and MABEL SWANSON 


IN COORDINATION 


Attracted toward the purpose are 
members, out of which the organiza- 
tion can be formed. At this point, a 
form of government is decided upon. 
Provision is made in this form, for 
the carrying out of the purpose, 
through committees, sub-groups, etc. 
The accompanying diagram is the 
one we made to describe this or- 
ganization so that board members 
could see at a glance the relation- 
ships involved. 


We Study the Rules of 
Association 

It is quite clear that one could not 
make a diagram of this sort with- 
out a complete study of the organi- 
zation’s com- 
monly called a Constitution. It was 
here that we found a reason for 
some of the major problems from 
which the organization was suffer- 
ing. 

At a point in the Center’s early 
beginnings, the name had _ been 
changed from “Art Center” to 
“Center of Arts and Education” be- 
cause it had been decided to broaden 
the scope of the organization. How- 
ever the statement of purpose had 
not been changed to fit the change 
of intent. We have seen how closely 
connected are the purpose and name 
of an organization and how funda- 
mental they are to the whole opera- 
tion of the group. It is easy to see 
how an inconsistency between these 
two can cause confusion throughout 
the entire body. Seeing that the 
name had been changed to include 
a wider circle of adult education and 
that the purpose was still limited to 
the fine arts, little wonder that the 
accent of the Center’s activities was 
on the arts and that much less con- 
sideration was given to the other 
forms of adult education! This re- 
sulted in conflict of feeling in the 
two departments. 

We wondered if the practice of 
frequent statements of the purpose 


rules of association 
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before the membership could have 
led ‘vem to see this discrepancy he- 
fore 1t was evident in conflict. It 1s 
of great advantage to define the pur- 
pose so that it can be easily re- 
membered and quoted by the mem- 
bers. In the later phases of organiza- 
tion it is possible to get lost in the 
mechanisms and forget the purpose 
from which it started. 

It is a point too little understood 
at present that the written rules of 
an organization and its pattern of 
behavior have a close relationship. 
The problems encountered in a 
group can so often be found to have 
their source in the formation of its 
rules. Too seldom is this connection 
sought and found, and so groups 
struggle along with the same basic 
problems, year after year. This was 
true of the people with whom we 
were working. They could see the 
discrepancy but felt it didn’t make 
any difference. 

Another area which we found to 
be confusing was the form chosen 
by the Center for its rules of as- 
sociation. There are three main types 
of such rules which are commonly 
used, (1) Articles of Incorporation, 


(2) Constitution, (3) By-Laws. We 
find that there is much difference of 
opinion about the way in which the 
three types should be used. In this 
organization, they had used Articles 
of Incorporation and By-Laws, but 
no Constitution. 

Many people feel, as did this body, 
that Articles of Incorporation have 
in them so many things which would 
go into a Constitution that one might 
as well skip the Constitution and 
use just said Articles and some 
3v-Laws. The disadvantage of this 
plan is that there is much informa- 
tion in the Articles of Incorporation 
which is needed only for the State, 
but is not needed for the organiza- 
tion in its day to day use. Then there 
are things which should properly go 
into a Constitution but would not 
be included in Articles of Incorpora- 
tion. These would then have to be 
put into By-Laws. 

In terms of relationships, we sug- 
gest that a constitution is mainly 
concerned with the relation between 
the purpose of the organization and 
its members while By-Laws broadly 
describe the relations between the 
members and their work groups. 


President: Fresides at members’ mech ngs ] 
and Beard meetings 

alis Board meetings 

Carmes out decisions o¢ the Board 

Appoints Executive Commttee annually 

Fille vacances on Board, with Boon © 
Sppreva! 

Appoints chairmen & members of Standing 
Committees in consultéstion with Board 


Omitting the Constitution could lead 
to confusion in relationship. 

When we approached discussion 
of these dangerous areas in the rules 
of association, we encountered our 
first resistance from the Board. 
People are apt to feel that there is 
something sacred about their rules 
once made, and that changes should 
be resisted. Nothing could be further 
from the truth if one is to maintain 
a healthy organization. 

We felt that the duty of a coordi- 
nating committee should be to watch 
the relationship between action in 
written 
rules, so that these two shall be 
always in harmony with one another. 
But here is where we found that an 
organization is happier to get service 
than to be faced with analysis. 


the organization and _ its 


We Collect Viewpoints 

We felt that constitutional reform 
could await recognition of its neces- 
sity, and turned our attention to the 
problem of policies and the already 
recognized split in the viewpoints of 
the Center’s functions. The most 
pressing question already being de- 

(Please turn to page 97) 
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Outlining a Minimal 


Legislative Program 


NEEDED LEGISLATIVE HELP 


Russnsiiiute programs related to 
adult education derive from the same 
forces that have created public edu- 
cation of any kind. 

In the final analysis, public educa- 
tion is an inescapable governmental 
necessity. Whatever the form of 
government, its stability and vitality 
depend upon an appropriate educa- 
tional program. Democratic govern- 
ments, being most sophisticated and 
intricate are most dependent upon 
adequate public education. 

Thomas Jefferson is frequently 
quoted to support this point. In his 
day three or four years of popular 
education was considered sufficient. 
The increasing complexity of social 
and political existence has forced us 
to raise this requirement step by 
step over the years of our history. 
Our response has been not only in 
an increased number of required 
years and modified content but also 
in the numbers and nature of the 
student body. We have had to pro- 
vide more and more subjects for 
more and more people: not only 
boys, girls, too; not only white folks, 
negroes, too. Now, we are beginning 
to feel, not only children, adults, 
too. 

Sputnik I dramatized our recog- 
nition that the United States can no 
longer afford the luxury of millions 
of illiterate adults, tens of millions 
of poorly educated adults, a hundred 
million adults who think their edu- 
cation is complete. 

To be well educated, well-informed 
is a public duty. To be underedu- 
cated is to be a public liability. 

This is true on every level of gov- 
ernment. Population mobility makes 
ignorance as potentially pervasive 
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as a plague; requiring federal atten- 
tion. Federal legislative action is, 
however, frequently time consum- 
ing. Local governments can respond 
more rapidly and flexibly to recog- 
nized need. In either case the states 
hold the key position, providing au- 
thority and incentive to the locality 
and administering whatever federal 
program there may be. 

The nation and the community 
have a choice. But to choose against 
universal adult education is to choose 
national (and local) regression. 

Adult educators as adult educa- 
tors have the crucial responsibility 
for developing the legislative sup- 
port which adult education needs. 
Action depends upon enlighten- 
ment; legislators and political lead- 
ers need to be educated to the ne- 
cessity, potentiality and applicability 
of adult education in a world 
crowded with social, economic, po- 
litical and moral problems. This 
may involve a drastic change in the 
concept of adult education held by 
the public—and educationa! collea- 
gues, too. This is an adult education 
task. 

At the same time adult education 
leaders must educate themselves and 
one another to the interlocking re- 
sponsibilities end opportunities they 
face. They need to understand, and 
act upon the realization, that ad- 
vancing the opportunity for adult 
education at any level and in any 
arena eventuates to the benefit of all 
levels and all arenas. Short range 
and provincial competition for funds 
(in most cases the need boils down 
to money) is enervating and de- 
structive. \When universities get 
funds for general extension they 
may more likely exercise leadership 
in research in adult education pro- 
gramming. As libraries move into 
new localities they arouse intellec- 
tual curiosity. As public schools 
teach more people they will demand 
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more of, and support more, libraries, 
universities and other educational 
institutions and content fields. 

The adult educator should lead 
his local, state or national repre- 
sentative to consider: What is the 
tolerable minimum education for the 
adult population? By what steps can 
this be achieved? What opportuni- 
ties to achieve this present them- 
selves here in this area—or at this 
level? What priorities should we 
establish ? 

Almost certainly, agreement can 
be reached that— 

a. adult illiteracy must be elimi- 

nated 

b. today’s world requires of every 

adult the equivalent of a high 
school education 

it is advisable that all adults 
keep on learning throughout 
life. 

The first two of these goals, liter- 
acy and a high school level of com- 
petence, have become accepted as re- 
sponsibilities of the public schools— 
for children and youth. The public 
necessity for applying these same 
criteria to adults needs emphasis. 
Funds for this purpose should be 
included in the school budgets as 
unquestionably as for any 
purpose. 

Staff members in these areas 
should have the same footing as 
those in any other. Facilities pro- 
vided for children and youth should 
be available for adult learners as a 
matter of course. Heating and light- 
ing these in the evening hours are 
likewise unassailable budget items. 

Establishment of this principle 
and the consequent action should be 
a prime goal of every adult educator. 

Recognized leadership and_ re- 
sponsibility is the structural key- 
stone at any level. Every locality and 
state needs a person acknowledged 
as the responsible agent for adult 
education, 
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A Practitioner Points at a 


Weakness in a Major Education Field 


LETS PUT AN END TO “OFF-THE-CUFF” 


As A practitioner of the art of 
workers’ education I have just re- 
searched the problems of Asia and 
Africa—and solved them. Asia took 
a day. Africa about two hours. Last 
year it took a day to define and solve 
the Berlin Crisis, about a half day 
to overcome the Middle East, and a 
whole two days to dispose of the 
problem of disarmament. 

How did I accomplish a feat 
which would make even some of the 
most formidable experts in world 
problem areas hesitate? My method 
is called “off-the-cuff research’, and 
it is a widely practiced science in 
workers’ education. One might say 
it is about the only method used 
in all subject matter outside of 
economics. 

A number of unions including my 
own feel world affairs is an im- 
portant field for decision-making 
labor leaders to understand. These 
leaders take action which does have 
a bearing upon our foreign policy. 
And we are dedicated in principle to 
the education concept of broadening 
a labor leader’s horizons. 

Union educators from different 
unions committed to the same con- 
cept meet and agree that world 
affairs will be a key ingredient in 
their union summer schools. Other 
ingredients might include social 
philosophy, social (labor) history 
and political science. 

We outline what we consider a 
good program. Then, every year, we 
go through the frustrating ritual of 
looking for authoritative materials 
useful to teachers and students in 
workers’ education programs. 


Wiu.1aMmM L. Assorr is Assistant Educa- 
tion Director of the United Rubber 
Workers International Union in Akron. 
Earlier he was Legislative and Education 
Director for the Wisconsin CIO, still 
earlier an English teacher at the Ecole 
Normale d’Instituteurs in Nimes, France 
He has done graduate work in history at 
the University of Wisconsin, and has had 


articles in a number of leading magazines. 
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Our search is exhaustive—and 
futile. 

Our next step is to assign each 
other subject matter. The deadline 
might be a month; it could be less. 
We have to research a number of 
subjects and write them up in a 
form suitable for class 
adults. The time we set aside for our 
research is what we can squeeze in 
between our regular duties. 


working 


Our label is “education”; we are 
expected to “educate”. Another 
union department called “research” 
is expected to do research, and it 
does—for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. 

My qualifications for teaching 
world affairs and preparing ma- 
terials on world problem areas 
which are studied by approximately 
four hundred leaders a year in my 
union alone and over a_ thousand 
in other unions, include the reading 
of magazine articles, having taught 
a year in France and once having 
done a thesis on the American image 
abroad as projected by Hollywood. 
This makes me an expert. 

I may teach world affairs for one 
hour and a half in a union summer 
school and then teach history the 
period. In the afternoon | 
might teach public speaking or com- 
munity organization. And while this 
may sound absurd to those who take 
their intellectual disciplines _ seri- 
ously I actually can do a halfway 
creditable job if I have the materials 
with which to work. But as is often 
the case I do not have the materials. 
This means | must prepare my own 
materials by running to the public 
library, grabbing what is in sight 
and rushing back to a noisy office to 


next 


make some order out of what I hap- 
hazardly picked up at my lunch 
hour. 

This does not happen to be a 
satire of workers’ education. If only 
that were the case! This is what 


goes on year after year in what is 


called the workers’ education move- 
ment. 


The Facts of Life 

Off-the-cuff research may cause a 
raised eyebrow in some of the more 
professionally minded _ intellectual 
circles, but under present circum- 
stances there is no help for it. These 
are the facts of life of workers’ edu- 
cation. 

Teaching materials and reading 
materials for working class adult 
education are a huge underdeveloped 
area, Outside of certain areas I will 
discuss later little 
research is being done. 


to no adequate 
This not 
only reflects upon the professional- 
ism of the field, but, more important, 
it means working class leaders are 
receiving a education in 
some important intellectual areas. 


shabby 


Take the field of social or labor 
history. This is most difficult to or- 
ganize into a workers’ education pro- 
excellent 
books and films like the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers production, “With 
These Hands.” But the ‘visual aids 
stop about with this film and there 
are no packaged programs organized 
in a dramatic, living style so neces 
sary for teaching 
adults. 


gram. There are some 


working class 

Joe Glazer, Education Director of 
the Rubber Workers Union, began 
to undertake the monumental task 
of labor or social history by the im- 
pact method. He found out that dra- 
matic readings and_ inspirational 
stories—the heart and blood of his- 
tory—were lyiig around, but it 
would take a sizeable professional 
army to pick up the scattered pieces. 
Even as a professional discipline 
social history is still not recognized 
as quite legitimate in a number of 
learning institutions. 

Community relations has exactly 
one well-known labor research spe- 
cialist, Alice Hanson Cook of Cor- 


Adult Leadership 
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By WILLIAM ABBOTT 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION RESEARCH 


nell University, where another whole 
army is needed. One of 
Cook’s contributions to the 
field has been to show how little is 
known about the values and _ atti- 
tudes of working class adults. The 
assumption that we are an egalitar- 
ian society is a false one, and yet the 
entire structure of what is com- 
monly called “liberal adult educa- 
tion” is geared to this erroneous 
premise. 


main 


The accusation can be made 
against liberal adult educators that 
very little thought has been given to 
workers in program planning and 
material preparation. In fairness, 
however, to middle class adult edu- 
cators a number of them are making 
efforts to overcome this psychologi- 
cal lag. Akron University’s Insti- 
tute of Civic Education, for ex- 
ample, has worked out the “Akron 
plan” with an International Union 
in order to help meet the education 


needs of area workers. 


Oasis in the Desert 


But economics is an entirely dif- , 


ferent matter. Economics is the oasis 
in the desert of the intellectual de- 
bris of workers’ education. For some 
umbrageous reason workers’ educa- 
tion in most of the handful of uni- 
versities essaying the field is con- 
nected with the Economics Depart- 
ment or with a group of economists 
who rebelled against Economics De- 
partment control. Why the field is 
with 
mists is anybody’s guess. It is no 


so heavily weighted econo- 
more logical for workers’ education 
to be connected with economics than 
with philosophy, political 
\ education. 

this has been the historical develop- 
ment and it has meant that, until 
the recent great influx of lawyers 
and journalists, 


science, 


sociology or However, 


economists 
moved into unions from universities 


more 


than any other profession. 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Professor 


Economics materials for working 
class leaders abound. They are 
neatly packaged and ready for mar- 
keting. And since labor economists 
are now faced with the competition 
of journalists they are even begin- 
ning to write in readable English. 

The abundance of economics teach- 
ing materials and the paucity of 
much else illustrates the point that 
universities can provide adequate 

[ labor 


services for the American 


movement. 

If universities do not provide re- 
search services for the broad field of 
workers’ education no one else will. 
One can agree warmly with histor- 
ian Bruce Catton that unions should 
put historians on their staffs, but 
any historian hired by a union is 
put to work as a full-time teacher of 
everything from stewards’ training 
to collective bargaining and he has 
precious little time to do any his- 
torical research. “Research” to a 
union means economics research. 

Until universities accept research 
for working class adult education in 
all the social sciences as necessary 
and proper practicing labor educa- 
last- 


stories, 


frantic, 
data, 
poetry, quotes and ideas stolen from 


tors are faced with 


minute quests for 
people as diverse as Victor Hugo 
and Harry Truman. 

One famous quote used in a num- 
ber of union school manuals, “If we 
have moved up at all out of the 
darkness, it is because the few have 
dared to walk ahead in the sun,” is 
such a good one that labor educators 
don’t mind the embarrassment of 
being asked who the person was 
who said it. Another widely used 
quotation in labor circles about the 
importance of reading is no longer 
credited to anyone, because the 
name of its originator became lost 
in the shuffle and no one has had 
time to research it. 


Challenge for Universities 

The more this situation continues 
the more difficult it will become 
when serious research is finally un- 
dertaken. For example, historical 
dates and events have been victims 
of off-the-cuff, quickie research by 
unionists trying to beat a deadline. 
They might have taken a story from 
a primary source and then failed to 
find their notes at deadline time. 
They had to write the story from 
memory of what they thought the 
notes said. The story goes into print 
with several errors. Another man 
copies both the story and its errors, 
and at last a serious student writes a 
learned paper mentioning the event 
and documenting it as fact by using 
the erroneous first story. 

Universities teach courses in his- 
toriography, in the method of his- 
tory, but since so little has been 
done in the broad field of workers’ 
history much of the research is un- 
dertaken by those unschooled in the 
historical method. 

What are commonly called “lib- 
eral adult education” materials are 
fashioned for middle class university 
graduates primarily. They are large- 
ly unsuitable for working 
adults for several reasons: 


class 


1. Working class adults have a 
different education background. 2. 
Workers’ values, motivations and 
identification are often different 
from those of the middle class. 3. 
Workers’ education must be action- 
based to.a greater degree than 
middle class adult education. Work- 
ers are more direct, plain-spoken 
and prone to be impatient with in- 
tellectual theorizing unless theories 
are presented with impact. 

It seems more than slightly shock- 
ing that most universities do not 
undertake workers’ education proj- 
ects. Land Grant universities owe 
their existence to the Morrill Act of 

(Please turn to page 98) 
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\ thought-provoking reminder 


of problems in an important field .. . 


SOME PRESENT CHALLENGES 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


- 
ae the challenges in the area of 
adult religious education are both 
varied and numerous, | shall not at- 
tempt to classify them or to list them 
in detail. I hope it will be productive 
to present briefly only four or five 
challenges that seem to me to rank 
high among the many others. 


Subordination to Goal 

To me the first challenge is that of 
subordinating methods and materials 
to the major goal of religious edu 
cation and to the unique nature of 
the adult learners. How very often 
we try to subordinate learners to a 
fixed, standardized program pattern. 
They must study these ideas on this 
day because we know they have that 
need. It seems to me that we cannot 
blindly 


practices. And one reason we cannot 


follow secular educational 
do so is that we have a distinctly re- 
ligious goal: To know God better 
and to better serve Him seems to 
be one way this goal can be stated. 
We are seeking a different order of 
growth and change. Coming into 
relationship with 
fellow men in God’s family requires 
a different kind of educational effort 
than relating to an arithmetic prob 
lem or to a body of historical facts. 


God and with 


It is a creative, conscious process of 
trying to alter our lives in accord- 
This kind of 
often 


will. 
effort 
more than a package of prescribed 


ance with His 


educational requires 
subject matter arranged in a logical 
order. Sometimes we need to follow 
the psychological order of subject 


Joun McKin ey, of the Bureau of Stud 
ies in Adult Education at 
of Indiana, was a leader in the Religious 
Education section of the 1959 AEA Con- 
ference at Buffalo. This is the text of his 
remarks at that time. 


the University 
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matter, which is the order in which 
learners discover significance. The 
order of discovery frequently differs 
from the order of logical explana- 
tion. A logical ordering of subject 
matter meets the needs of teachers 
who must explain; a psychological 
order often meets the needs of learn 
ers who discover on their own terms. 
Many productive learning groups 
to theological 
truths set forth in subject matter 
materials. But it is not coincidental 
sufficient 
velops within many groups that con- 
“the materials,” they 
tend to shift their basis for selecting 
topics. At first they ask this ques- 
tion: “What truths do we need to 
study?” Later they 
“What religious problems of every- 


confine their study 


that when freedom de- 


centrate on 


begin to ask: 


day living must we solve?” The re- 
ligious truths are then brought to 
bear on the problems dynamically. 

Resource materials then fall into 
proper relationship—in the learning 
experience—as an energizing force 
that supports change toward more 
God-centered living. Materials 
should prope rly be, not the center or 
the chief end of the learning ex 
perience, but a means to an end. At 
the center must be the actual over- 
coming of obstacles to more God 
centered living. All this is to say that 
it is not in the creative nature of 
adults to center their attention on the 
“oughts” and “shoulds” of religious 
truths in the abstract. We 


productively in terms of our prob- 


learn 


lems of personal experience and re- 
sources which speak to them. Our 
programs must help us to establish 
a dynamic relationship between re- 
ligious truths and the problems of 
daily living. To me, this means that 
we adult learners must be helped to 


struggle with our relationships to 


By JOHN McKINLEY 


God, to ourselves, and to our fellow 
learners in the learning situation. 
have 


Too long, it seems to me, we 


g, 
tended to separate religious truths 
from the arena of living experience 
where those truths are to be trans- 
lated into action. My point is, that 
the learning experience —the re- 
ligious education program itself—is 
itself part of the arena of experience. 
Sometimes, in our learning groups, 
we make remote impersonal appli 
cations, usually with our left hand. 
And our right hand often remains 
on the throttle so that we can pour 
on the fuel of truth if the vehicle 
gets bogged down in the struggle to 
give truth personal meaning. 

To summarize the first challenge, 
then: it is to bring about the growth 
of more God-centered living through 
educational programs in which ma- 
terials and methods are subordinated 
to this end, taking into account the 
unique nature of the adult learners. 


Learning More About Ourselves 
This leads directly to the second 
challenge: namely, to help adults 
learn more about their own nature 
as learners and children of God. We 
learners need to find out—in terms 
of specific, shared experiences 
when, why, and how we tend to re- 
sist growth toward God. This is an 
educational task. We will not learn 
these things in terms of personal 
meaning by attending lectures on 
human nature or psychology. We 
can learn them by participating in 
adult religious education programs 
properly directed toward that end. 
It.is not enough, for example, to be 
told that we are often excessively 
egocentric. We ought increasingly to 
have concrete religious educational 
experiences in which we can face up 
(Please turn to page 98) 
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How Important Is 


Prestige Association? 


By JAMES W. RUSSELL 


THE DISPERSION OF STATUS 


Zz adolescents and some teachers, 
status is very important indeed. One 
study of the academic marketplace 
showed that some faculty members 
would resist even an offer of forty 
percent increase in pay to retain a 
prestige association. If even money 
will not attract teachers, can em- 
ployers outside the “Ivy League” 
hope to compete ? 

The insistence of some students 
on admission to an “Ivy League” 
has been changed to an acceptance 
of the facts suggesting that one can 
attain a good education and then 
a job through study at an institution 
outside the most league. 
Can teachers learn a similar lesson? 


favored 


The new universities. Institutions 
of higher learning go by many titles. 
Recently, many have changed theirs 
to include the word “university”. 
Does this up their prestige and 
status in the eyes of teachers? If 
so, this would seem to be a bit 
irrational. The new universities may 
deserve far more standing relative 
to the “Ivy League”; however, the 
title will obviously not necessarily 
affect the quality of their services. 
The latter what 
counts. 


presumably — is 


The measure of quality. How do 
you decide who deserves status and 
prestige, if this is to be decided on 
the basis of quality? What is quality 
in higher education? Certainly, this 
is a controversial point; certainly, 
it is something that changes ac- 
cording to the nature of objectives. 

Certainly, the ability of graduates 
to compete among their counterparts 
in other lands is one important con- 
sideration. This does not mean 
necessarily that the objectives of 
the state are more important than 
those of the individual. If rivals 
in other lands constantly produce a 


James W. Russet ts a member of the 
staff of the Department of Education at 
De Paul University. 
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better quality service, in the end 
the loser here will suffer, to say 
the least. 

Ironically, as the professions ad- 
vance, and it takes more to com- 
pete, here in this country the supply 
of qualified faculty members wors- 
ens. If anything relates to status 
and prestige it is meeting the mini- 
mum requirements. If a_ sizeable 
part of any faculty is poorly quali- 
fied, how could there be recognition 
of quality ? 

Status, however, is not always 
determined on a rational basis. Cer- 
tainly, coming into a position on 
the staff of a university can bring 
with it expectations based on ob- 
servations of those who went before 
or who are still there. Those who 
have been achieving are passing the 
torch to those whom they deem 
likely to bear it high. If their faith 
is unfounded, this should bring 
shame not status. Of course, it does 
not always work that way. 

The man and his man-machine 
system. Another aspect to this 
passing of the torch is what is 
passed with it. If a mathematician 
is passed an electronic computer, 
he is in a better position to do cal- 
culations than another who is passed 
two hundred students and a shared 
office without even an adding ma- 
chine. 

The prestige institution may have 
man-machine systems that its faculty 
can join or apply that greatly extend 
the eyes and hands of the worker. 
Interaction with other people and 
access to book can be part of this 
man-machine system for creativity. 

The general living 
standards and the upsurge in popu- 
lation is bringing into play force 
conducive to the development of 
new facilities for teaching and re- 
search. All the equipment for re- 
search is certainly not at M.I.T. and 
Harvard. Not only that, research 
and development centers in industry 


raising of 


may cooperate with institutions of 
higher learning each giving the 
other the benefits of its facilities and 
staff. There is considerable dis- 
persion of such facilites. 

There are many levels and stages 
in the development of man-machine 
systems. The man is the important 
part of these systems generally. 
Teaching the future managerial-pro- 
fessional person when he is learning 
the fundamentals may be very cru- 
cial in determining the success of his 
later career. If importance and level 
of the function are what counts, 
it is difficult to say that teaching in 
an “Ivy League” university would 
necessarily bring more status or 
prestige than say teaching in a state 
college or even a municipal junior 
college. 

Time to write and do research. 
If association with an activity that 
calls for the highest level of function- 
ing is the source of prestige and 
status, then the man who has time 
to write and do research may have 
the advantage. The man who has 
nine credits of teaching may not, 
however, necessarily have more time 
for this type of activity than would 
another having fifteen, if the former 
were working with graduate stu- 
dents and the latter with under- 
graduates. By the nature of teach- 
ing at the different levels, the grad- 
uate involves more individual atten- 
tion and this can be very time con- 
suming. 

The faculty member who really 
wants to do research and write will 
perhaps find time for this no matter 
what. If he lacks the time, this may 
be because of his personal rather than 
professional life. There are certain- 
ly some teachers at all levels who 
really have no time for writing and 
research simply because their work 
load is so heavy as to preclude it; 
however, again, this could be true 
anywhere and at any level. In other 
words, the question of status per- 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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Inspiration for other institutions 


may lie in this account of 


LEADERSHIP WEEK 


U NDOUBTEDLY one of the largest 
single adult education events in the 
world is Leadership Week at Brig- 
ham Young University in Provo, 
Utah. The 37th annual Leadership 
Week was recently completed June 
4th to 9th with more than 5,000 to- 
tal participants. There were more 
than 300 people teaching nearly 900 
hours during the four days of classes 
(Monday through Thursday). 
There were classes offered by each 
of the 11 colleges in the University 
and other special classes and dem- 
onstrations given by guests with 
special information of interest to 
those attending Leadership Week. 

About two-thirds of the faculty of 
Leadership Week this year were 
members of the regular Brigham 
Young faculty giving 
their time and talents to this event 
without compensation during their 
break between spring 
quarter and summer school. These 
faculty members were teaching spe- 
cial classes tailored to the wants and 
needs of Leadership Week patrons 
and taken from the regular class 
offerings of the University. What is 
just as amazing as these people tak- 
ing this chance for a rest to do some 
more unpaid teaching is the fact 
that the other one-third of the fac- 
ulty was made up of specialists of 


University 


one week 


various kinds coming to the campus, 
also without pay, to help people 
learn something of their specialties. 
Five Provo lawyers organized a two 
hour daily class in “Law for the 
Common Man” so that the people 
who took the course had eight hours 
instruction in that subject. Various 
craft companies gave craft classes 
and demonstrations to supplement 
the offerings of the department of 
industrial 
strictly educational. No selling was 


education. These were 


Ropert H. TEicHert ts chairman of the 
Brigham Young University Provo Adult 


Education Center. 
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allowed. One faculty member came 
from Washington, D. C., another 
from Mesa, Arizona. The Genealog- 
ical Society in Salt Lake City gave 
five courses covering three hours 
daily for four days. A famous juve- 
nile judge and his wife organized 
and taught two classes daily in 
“Family Fun,” giving instructions 
in how families can be together more 
and enjoy being together more. The 
Forest service gave a course and an 
exhibit. The Soil Conservation 
Service gave a course and exhibit. 

Since Brigham Young University 
is a church-owned university, Lead- 
ership Week and all other functions 
of the University conform to church 
standards. Leadership Week is not 
designed to take over any functions 
of any church organizations but is 
to be a concentrated extension of 
Brigham Young University to the 
people of the church and any other 
interested patrons of Brigham 
Young University. The University 
is very jealous of its academic 
standards and of the quality of teach- 
ing being done in the name of Brig- 
ham Young University so all ex- 
tension and adult classes must be 
approved by academic deans and de- 
partment chairmen. For this reason 
the Leadership Week program is 
arranged months in advance in or- 
der to insure the best possible in- 
struction for the Leadership Week 
guests. 

Perhaps “Leadership Week” is a 
misnomer for this educational fes- 
tival as it has become a general ed- 
ucational fair but the name has be- 
come a trademark that will prob- 
ably never be changed. Since the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints has all lay priesthood 
with every worthy male member 

of twelve eligible to 
» offices of the priest- 
hood, very few have had courses 
in leadership. It is a church of great 
activity; so many leaders are called 


above the 
hold one of t] 


By ROBERT H. TEICHERT 


who have had no training and very 
little experience as leaders. It 1s 
also a church of great missionary 
activity with more than 6,000 full- 
time missionaries out preaching, 
proselyting, and organizing all the 
time. There are other thousands of 
part-time missionaries doing the 
same things at home during the eve- 
nings ‘and on weekends. It is Lead- 
ership Week, then, in that nearly 
all of the people who attend are 
leaders in some church activity or 
organization. There are courses in 
human relations and courses in bet- 
ter organizational communications, 
and courses in executive leadership 
but most of the classes will make 
better leaders of the people when 
they go back home mainly by bread- 
their understanding and 
awakening new insights. 
The church that sponsors Brig- 
ham Young University believes very 
strongly in continuing education. A 
major belief is that “The glory of 
God is intelligence” and another ma- 
jor belief is that everyone should 
be working for eternal progress. 
Brigham Young University is al- 
most automatically committed to 
continuing education. Leadership 
Week is a means of giving the op- 
portunity of growth to its patrons 
directly. Indirectly they help many 
other people whom they will affect 
with their teaching, their leadership, 
or just with their associations at 
home. 
The thing that raises a lump in 
the throat of an educator at lLead- 
ership Week is the eagerness with 
which the people try to absorb ev- 
erything that is offered. Classes be- 
gin at 7:00 a. m., and run contin- 
uously until 8:30 p. m., after which 
an evening entertainment is pre- 
sented. Fewer classes are scheduled 
between 12:00 and 1:00 and be- 
tween 5:00 and 6:00 in hopes that 
some people may eat then. Many 
people go through the entire day 
(Please turn to page 97) 
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THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


Report of the 1959 Convention Sessions 
of the 
Adult Education in Business and Industry Section of the AEA 


Prepared By: 
W. A. WILKINS, Section Secretary 


The morning session, chaired by 
Robert F. Risley, Assistant Dean, 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, and 
Elbert W. Burr, Manager, Person- 
nel Development, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
set the tone for the day’s activities. 
A lively group discussion on THE 
ROLE OF INDUSTRY IN COM- 
MUNITY AND GOVERNMENT 
revolved around three basic ques- 
tions: 

1. Does industry have a responsi- 
bility in the area of community and 
government? If yes, how much in- 
volvement should there be? 

2. How can industry meet this 
responsibility, if it does exist? Who 
in the corporation should do this? 

3. What is the role of education 
in helping industry meet this re- 
sponsibility ? 

In investigating Question No. 1, 
the problem of defining the objec- 
tives of industry arose. It was sug- 
gested that there has been a shift 
in objectives from a sheer profit 
motive to the desire to create an 
environment conducive to long-term 
economic growth. With this, a social 
responsibility has developed. This 
includes a role in community 
planning, urban renewal, Communi- 
ty Chest, etc. 

It was noted that a conflict often 
develops between a philosophy of 
community responsibility and the 
corporation’s motives. The state- 
ment was made that a corporation 
has few social responsibilities unless 
they are related to continued cor- 
poration growth. This was chal- 
lenged with such comments as: 


Eprtor’s Note: This report of an impor- 
tant section meeting of the Buffalo Con- 
ference was not received in time for 
earlier publication. Perhaps reading it 
now will help to stimulate interest in the 
discussions to take place in this section at 
Denver in October. 
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“The profit motive cannot super- 
sede a corporation’s social responsi- 
bilities.” 

“You cannot separate the re- 
sponsibility for social action from 
profit.” 

“Profit is more than dollars. It 
includes many intangibles that may 
result in long-term economic ad- 
vancement.”’ 

The term “enlightened _ self-in- 
terest” was submitted as a category 
under which many activities are 
conducted by business, industry, the 
community, the university, and even 
the individual. 

The question of how and who in 
the corporation should participate in 
community activities presented the 
problem of the employee’s responsi- 
bilities as an individual citizen and 
his responsibility of representing the 
corporation to the community. Since 
each person has personal objectives 
and responsibilities along with the 
corporation’s objectives and roles, 
a conflict may arise in trying to 
correlate these two positions. It was 
noted that corporation individuals 
have much to contribute to the com- 
munity and, in fact, are often the 
best qualified people to assume cer- 
tain community responsibilities. 

From the discussion, it became 
apparent that the participants felt 
the corporation employee should, 
and must, participate in community 
activities. He must also be aware 
that his fellow citizens do not forget 
or ignore his corporate affiliations, 
and they think of him as a corpora- 
tion mau, not just an individual in 
the community who happens to 
work for a corporation. 

The difficulty ot defining the re- 
sponsibilities and goals of the cor- 
poration and the individual was 
emphasized when the discussion 
turned to the role education might 
play in helping industry meet its 
civic responsibilities. An _ effective 
education program must be based 
on sound objectives and realistic 
goals. 

The Syracuse University Execu- 


tive Seminar was cited as an ex- 
ample of a university program de- 
signed to assist industry in develop- 
ing an awareness of community 
problems in their management 
people. 

In this program, the three broad 
topics of Wages, Prices, Profits, 
and Economic Growth; Business 
and the Exploding Metropolis and 
“Is American Know-How Export- 
able?” are examined by top manage- 
ment representatives from various 
corporations. 

The university states that this 
seminar is designed : 

1. to accelerate the leadership 
development of executives in rela- 
tion to major social issues with 
which management must increasing- 
ly deal. 

2. to relate the participant’s ex- 
perience in the seminar to his own 
continuing program of self develop- 
ment. 

3. to provide an opportunity for 
the participants to discuss, in an 
appropriate setting with executives 
of other businesses, the relation of 
major social issues to corporate 
leadership. 

Granting that ‘“‘an increasing pro- 
portion of executive decisions relate 
to affairs substantially outside the 
company” the group discussion turn- 
ed to the question of the changes 
that take place in an individual’s 
behavior as a result of such courses. 
It was generally agreed that most 
individuals do not have the oppor- 
tunity to immediately apply what 
they have learned to their jobs. They 
usually experience frustration, but 
as they advance in management this 
educational experience does influ- 
ence their decision making, and it 
does affect their actions, both within 
and outside the corporation. 

In summary, the purpose of this 
opening session was to stimulate the 
participants, to take a look at the 
role of industry in community ac- 
tivities, and to provide a common 
experience the participants might 
refer to in the afternoon sessions. 
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The enthusiasm of the discussion 
and the active participation of most 
of those present was _ prima-facie 
evidence that the objectives were 
met. 

William Levy, Manager of Edu- 
cation for the National Management 
\ssociation, led the early afternoon 
session on NEW DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. Robert B. Burr, 
Manager of Training and Develop 
ment, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, and President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors, 
was the guest panelist. 

Bob Burr gave a brief introduc- 
tion to the topic of Human Rela- 
tions in Industry. Taking the stand 
that there are no new developments 
in this area, only new attitudes, he 
listed the following current concepts: 

1. In some instances human re 
lations addicts have gone to an ex 
treme and discipline is completely 
discouraged. The manager must al- 
Ways ° 


2. Human 


‘be nice” to his employees. 
relations 
taught at the plant are more effec- 
tive when 


Courses 
outside (non-company ) 
instructors are used than when in- 
ternal 
leaders 


(company) men act as 


3. The modern manager is much 
more interested in developing his 
people than his ancestor was, but 
he often doesn’t know how or where 
to start. In addition, he sometimes 
lacks a sense of sensitivity for doing 
this development. 

Bill Levy presented the following 
items for consideration and dis 
cussion : 

A. Some guiding principles of 
Management Development : 

1. Most managers do not recog- 

nize their own potential. 

2. All development must be self- 
development. 

. Most managers want to do their 
best. 

+. Most current programs are de- 


ww 7 


signed to help the manager do 
his present jol better. 


sn 


. Management Development pro- 
grams must be tailor-made to 
the individual and his environ 
ment. 

B. Some major changes in Man- 
agement Development : 

1. Many Develop- 
ment programs are presently 
designed for increasing effec- 


Management 


90 


their 
main purpose a decade ago of 
training replacements to fill the 


tiveness as opposed to 


great number of 
positions that 


managerial 
appeared after 


World War Il. 

2. There has been a shift in man- 
agement appraisal techniques 
from a simple check list of 
traits and abilities to an ap- 
praisal by several people, per- 
haps with a third party as a 
disinterested interviewer, and 
a counseling session with fol- 
low-up. 

3. The appraisal has shifted from 


an authoritarian to a_partici- 
pation activity aimed at helping 
the manager develop in his job. 
C. Several “hard core” problems 
that exist in Management Develop 
ment Programs: 
1. Many companies still have pro 
grams just to “keep up with the 
Jones’.” They vacillate with the 
current fads and fashions. 
2, Some programs. still 
themselves mostly 


concern 
with tech 
niques and “tricks of the trade” 
as opposed to a broad develop- 
ing experience. 

from the floor 
purpose of the 
Management Development Program 


The discussion 


centered on the 


and some of its problems. 


ing the purpose of 
1e dimensions of the 
must be carefully 


measured. Job analyses written for 


In determin 
the program tl 


manager's job 


salary and wage administration often 
do not provide the proper base for 
Management Development work. 
Job objectives have to be determined 
to give a standard against which an 
inventory of the man can be evalu- 
ated. 

Once the man’s needs are deter- 
mined the purpose becomes one of 
educating him to perform his im- 
mediate job better, not to prepare 
him for promotion. The latter is an 
auxiliary benefit. This over-all task 
is made slightly easier by the fact 
that today’s manager is more re- 
ceptive towards education and in 
fact, is often looking for help. 

The following reasons were ad- 
vanced for the “bogging down” of 
some Management Development 
programs: 

1. Line Managers may resent the 
staff “expert 
2. Upper management may not 


“ 


want to develop line managers due 
to a feeling of insecurity. 

3. Most upper management knows 
little of management development. 

It was also suggested that perhaps 
managers could not be trained. The 
best developing may take place when 
they are provided with responsibil- 
ities and accountability and the 
chance to make decisions 
errors. 


and/or 


The late afternoon session tackled 
the controversial topic of POLITI- 
CAL ACTION COURSES: 
SELF-INTEREST OR PUBLIC 
SERVICE? The discussion was 
led by George T. Godown, Train- 
ing Supervisor, West Penn Power 
Company, and guest panelists in- 
cluded Don A. Goodall, District 
Manager, United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Dale H. Cutler, Man- 
ager Employee and Community Re- 
lations, General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, New York, and William 
E. Bright, Jr., Manager, Employee 
Development, The Pure Oil Com 
pany. 

In his introductory remarks 
George Godown posed the following 
question: “To what degree should 
political action programs, sponsored 
by business and industry, aim to 
serve their own interests and to 
what degree should they aim to do 
a public service ?” 

Don Goodall explained the Cham- 
ber’s efforts to get businessmen ac 
tive in politics. He described in 
detail the course introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1959, which has been presented 
to more than 1,000 groups through- 
out the country. The course consists 
of nine 2-hour sessions on the U. S. 
Political System including : 

1. The Individual in Politics 

2. Political Party Organization 

3. The Political Precinct 

4. The Political Campaign 

5. Political Clubs 

6. The Political Leader’s 

Problems 

7. Political Meetings 

8. Businessmen in Politics 

9. The Politicians Speak 

Dale Cutler opened his remarks 
with the statement that since all 
American citizens are duty bound 
to be involved in politics, and since 
businessmen should be outstanding 
citizens, they (businessmen) must 
therefore engage in politics. 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS 
By Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Man- 
VM cGraw- 


gone, and John Clarke Adams. 


Hill Book Company, New York, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 316. $5.95. 
At this period in our history when the 


Americans abroad 1s 
important than ever the 
Overseas 


impression made by 
perhaps more 
authors of The 
made areal contribution in 
penetrating study, based on two years 
of research at the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
at Syracuse University. Their work was 
supported by a Carnegie Corporation 
grant. The authors, all experienced in 
overseasmanship, are the dean of the 
Maxwell School, the director of its 
Overseas Training Program, and the di- 
rector of its Semester in Italy. The book 
reflects their interviews with hundreds of 
American and foreign nationals on five 
continents; and it gives particular atten- 
tion to the problems and needs of four 
major categories of United States citizens 
living and working abroad: our govern 
ment personnel, missionaries, businessmen, 
and their wives and families. 


Americans have 
their 


The object of the research was to seek 
answers to four main questions about 
\mericans abroad: What elements in the 
education and experience of an American 
are most relevant to his effective per- 
formance on an overseas assignment? To 
what extent are these elements central 
to the education and training processes 
to which present and prospective 
seas Americans are 
now being done to 
civilians for What 
should the American educational system— 
and some of its financial sponsors in 
business, government, and private founda- 
tions—be doing in this field? 

The answers sugggested are thought- 
provoking, stimulating, practical. They 


over- 
What is 


American 


exposed? 
prepare 


overseas service? 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


point out the ‘qualities required for effec- 
tive overseasmanship and the educational 
sequence which preparation for it de- 
mands. The authors stress their belief 
in the need for a National Foundation 
for Overseas Service, an idea which 
should certainly attract followers. 

All people concerned with American 
foreign relations can read The Overseas 
Americans with profit and pleasure. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR 
COLLEGES 

By Dorothy E. Lee, 
and Walter A. Brower. 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill, 
1960. Pp. vii, 248. $3.75. 

A highly self-directive text, the first 
half dealing with stenographic duties and 
the second with secretarial responsibil- 
ities. Practical, well done. 


A TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
WORLD TRADE 

By James D. Calderwood, Julian C. 
Aldrich and cooperating teachers. New 
York: Joint Council on Economic Edw 
cation in cooperation with the National 
Seay for the seg Studies. Economic 


Tilly S. Dickinson, 
Gregg Publish- 
New York, 


Life Series No. 1, 1960 revision. 128 pp. 
$1.00. 3 
Includes extensive annotated _ bibli- 


ography of books, periodicals and films 
pertaining to international trade. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS 
By Charles Duff and Paul Stamford. 


Barnes and Noble, New York, 1960. 
Pp. xvii, 359, $1.75 
\ sailiesihies “AlL-Purps ses” course 


in German, similar to the Courses in 
French, Italian, and Spanish in the same 
series of books. Excellent both for be- 
ginners and for those who already know 
something of the language. 


WORLD OF THE MAYA 

By Victor von Hagen. New American 
Library, te York, 1960. A Mentor 
Paperback, 224 pp., 50 cents. 

Illustrated with line drawings and 
photographs. Covers the historical and 
geographical background of the Mayan 
civilization, history and achievements. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 

By William L. Schaaf. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. 
1960. 386 pp. 


original. 


This book gives the reader a real in- 
sight into the true nature of mathematics 
as an intellectual discipline. Rather than 
HOW to perform mathematical 
operations, the author has chosen to show 
WHY these operations work; why mul- 
tiplication produces the answers it does— 
and why these answers are “correct” 


show 


The role of mathematics in contem- 
porary society is unique. Our society is 
not only complex, it is apparently chang- 
ing at an accelerated pace. One cannot 
therefore predict with assurance either 
the sseliniecasle al needs of today’s learner, 
or the mathematical ideas required by 
tomorrow’s society. The most that can 


J. R. KIDD 

theory-and-prac- 
tice guide for teachers, leaders, 
administrators. Order through 
any bookstore. $4.75 


The complete, 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’ way, N Y.C. 7 gue 


reasonably be expected for education to 
contribute in this connection is an opti- 
mum concern with fundamental mathe- 
matical ideas and methods of mathemati- 
cal thinking, together with a modicum of 
attention to mathematical information 
and specific mathematical skills and tech- 
niques. 

Since instruction in secondary school 
mathematics rests squarely upon the foun- 
dations laid in elementary school arith- 
metic, it is obvious that the elementary 
school teacher should have an adequate 
understanding of elementary mathema- 
tics, including arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
metry, and related fields. To teach a sub- 
ject effectively knowledge and under- 
standing must go well beyond the scope 
of that which is taught. This book sup- 
plies some of the appropriate mathemati- 
cal backgrounds so desperately needed by 
elementary school teachers of arithmetic. 
flavor, 
students, and 


This is a book with a “modern” 
equally useful to teachers, 
laymen. This new approach deals with 
the historical development of systems of 
numeration. the evolution of the number 
concept, the role of postulates and def- 
mathematics, generalization, 
abstraction, and formalism, the nature of 
mathematical proof, intuitive set theory, 


initions in 


operations, the 
logical basis of the number system, mea- 
variables and 
functions, statistical concepts. 


symbols, relations, and 


surement, approximations, 

This book includes 650 examples, prob- 
lems and discussion questions, as well as 
many stimulating and timely 
for further reading and study. 


references 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONING 
OF THE ILGWU 

Educational Department, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Rev. ed. 
1958. 32pp. $.25. 
MINNESOTA VOLUNTARY ASSOCIA- 
TION—A Description, An Analysis, 
A Directory 

By William Rogers, 
Organization Service, Uniz 


62pp. n.d., n. p. 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 

By Franz Frohse, Max Brodel and 
Leon Schlossberg. 5th ed. Barnes and 
Noble, Inc. New York. 180 pp. 1959. 


$7205 


ve. 


Director State 
versity of Min- 
nesota, 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, Vol. lL 

By Edwin B. Steen and Ashley 
Montagu. Barnes and Noble, Inc. New 
York. College Outline Series. 332 pp. 
1959. $2.50. 
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SELLING: ITS BROADER 
DIMENSIONS 

By Taylor W. Meloan and John M. 
Rathmell. The MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, 
1960. 403 pp. $7.50. 

The authors have come up with a very 
carefully selected group of articles taken 
from many sources in the fields of selling, 
marketing and related fields. Over 3,000 
articles have been screened with selected 
publications well organized into six sec- 
tions. 

Selling Trends and Perspectives. Here, 
we have some interesting history on the 
development of selling as well as the 
salesman himself. Community acceptance 
of the salesman is relatively new. The 
study of his introduction sets the stage for 
development of other fields of endeavor 
resulting from the continuous improve 
ment of his abilities. 

In part two, Our Expanding Frontiers, 
we are given new challenges; further ex- 
pansions and an insight in the unbounded 
potentials of expanding markets. More 
people, with more money, to buy more 
goods—all face the leaders of today’s 
economic system as fields to provide the 
future for successful salesmen. 

Consumer Prediction and Motivation 
always the ultimate concern of the seller 
comes into focus for further analysis. The 
statistics here are interesting, impressive, 
and they reflect on the buying motives and 
spending patterns of various groups in 
our society. 

In part four, The Sales Mix, we are 
given a comprehensive picture of the 
many phases of sales negotiations, all the 
way from personal selling to the virtue 
of attractive and useful packaging. The 
real point of emphasis here is the simple 
proposition that selling, after all, includes 
many, many phases of activity, the su 
cess of which requires complete coordi- 
nation. The fact is, real success lies in 
such coordination and will be a “must” 
in the increasingly competitive market 
inning, continuous ed- 
ucation, organization and control. The 
Sales Process, in part five, not only 
broadens the challenge but very defi- 


nitely convinces the reader 

Finally, the authors remind us _ that 
selling, requiring creative and _ logical 
thinking, leads to higher and more im- 
portant responsibilities. The successful 
salesman can very well be successful in 
many other related fields of the selling 
mix. His aptitude and capabilities are 
self-expressed as he follows his profes- 
si 

The book intends to broaden the field of 
selling at the college level. Ever increas- 
ing demands of economic society require 
this. The sales mix is changing, in fact, 
e€ component parts are changing, there- 
fore, the authors have compiled a selec- 
ted group of articles to give us a very 
timely presentation which should be ex- 
cellent reading to anyone with interest, 
large or small, in the field of selling. 


—Sam D. Roane. 
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POLICIES AND PRACTICES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Algo i). Henderson. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E, 33rd St. New York 16, 


N.Y. 1960. 338 pp. $5.75. 


The author of this volume gives 
a comprehensive view of the poli- 
cies and practices in higher educa- 
tion by discussing recent trends and 
the more critical problems of our 
colleges and universities. The chap- 
ters were prepared for a course 
which the writer taught at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan entitled “Cur- 
rent Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion.”” Graduate students who are 
preparing for college teaching or for 
college and university administra- 
tion will find the wide range of 
these lectures of profound interest. 
Areas of discussion include: ‘The 
Changing Concept of Higher Edu 
cation,” “The Central Purpose in 
Higher Education,” ‘Institutional 
Objectives,” “Who Should be Edu- 
cated ?”, Human 
Resources,” “Individual Differences 
Among Students,” “What Should 
be the Program: General Educa- 
tion,” “What Should be the Pro- 
gram: Specialized Education,” 
“Avoiding the Pitfalls of Mass Ed- 
ucation,” “Problems of Administra- 
tion; Professional Preparation for 
Administration,” and “Strengths 
and Weaknesses of American High- 
er Education.” 


“Tapping Our 


The concept of the nature and 
aims of higher education in the 
United States has changed drasti- 
cally. As few as fifty years ago the 
prevailing philosophy among college 
educators in the United States was 
to educate a selected group of stu- 
dents of high ability. This philos- 
ophy is the European or classical 
tradition. Under this theory a lim- 
ited group of young people would 
be educated at the university where 
they would be inculcated with the 
cultural heritage. They, then, would 
become the leaders of society—in 
government and the professions-— 
thus assuring cultured and presum- 
ably wise leadership. The remainder 
of the youth needed little education, 
or at most, some vocational educa- 
tion for their work. In 1900 only 4 
per cent of the college age popula- 
tion was attending colleges or uni- 
versities. This group has increased 
to the extent that in the fall of 1959 
enrollment had reached 3,402,297 


students. The same trend of growth 
has been noted on the graduate level. 
Thus, American colleges and univer- 
sities are confronted with complex 
problems from all sides. They are 
invaded by a mass of college youths 
but are seriously limited in serving 
them by insufficient facilities, faculty 
and funds. Efforts are being made 
to increase the student-faculty ratio, 
to lengthen the school year, to teach 
by television, to use teaching aids, 
or to double and treble the size of 
our institutions. Most of these so- 
lutions could lead to a mass type of 
education. All citizens must become 
alerted to the necessity of giving 
the amount of financial assistance 
needed by our colleges in order that 
they carry cut the demands for their 
services by the youth of America. 

Administrators, teachers, students 
and parents will find this book pre- 
pared by an outstanding experienced 
educator gives a clear insight into 
the diverse problems facing the 
American college today. 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC, A Guide 
to Good Listening 

By Hugh M. Miller. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc. New York. College Outline Series 
260 pp. 1958. $.50. 

AMERICAN HISTORY AT A GLANCE 

By Marshail Smelser. Barnes an 
Noble, Inc. New York. 276 pp. 1959 
$1.50. 

BEGINNING LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

By Isobel Y. Fisher and Robert J 
Dixson. Rev. ed. Regents Publishing Ci 
200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 
187 pp. 1959. n. p. 

GRADED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 

By Robert J. Dixson. Rev. ed. Regents 
Publishing Co., Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, 
Vew York 3, N. Y. 186 pp. 1959. n.p 
METHODS IN ADULT EDUCATION 

By Barton Morgan, Glen Holmes, 
Clarence Bundy. The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Inc. Danville, Illinois, 
1960. 192 pp. $4.00. 

Can adults learn effectively? Do adults 
want to learn? What is adult education? 
What are the laws of learning? What 
methods of teaching are most effective? 
These questions and others are probed 
by the authors in an attempt to provide 
help to educators concerned with teach 
ing adults. 

The first part, (Chap. 1-3) of this 
compact little book presents in a prac- 
tical manner the contribution of adult 
education to our democratic way of life, 
the principles of adult education and 
techniques for involving participants in 
programs. The remaining chapters (4-14) 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


CITIZENSHIP AND YOU 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 
13% min. Coronet Films, Sales Depft., 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
$137.50 or $75. 

The purpose of this film is to relate 
the study of civics to the individual 
student’s behavior and to serve as a 
guide to good citizenship. It shows that 
the practice of citizenship is much more 
than a classroom abstraction beyond the 
sphere of the adolescent, and that students 
may practice good citizenship in a great 
many more social situations than they 
realize. 

The film does not attempt to list all 
the requirements for good citizenship. It 
is an open end film—one that will en- 
courage students to discuss it, add to it, 
and identify the general requirements 
with situations from their own experi- 
ences. 


AFRICA DISTURBED 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 28 min. Broad- 
casting & Film Commission, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y. $150. 

Dr. Emory Ross draws from the per- 
sonal experiences of his 23 years in 
Africa to depict the internally disturbed 
continent, 


TIME FOR IDEAS 

High fidelity recordings on five basic 
subjects, ten records per subject. Aca- 
demic Recording Institute, 18 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Special 
introductory price now on direct orders. 

Each record plays for over 50 minutes, 
a total of nearly ten hours per subject. 

The subjects and recorders are: “Taste 
and Genius in the Arts,” John Mason 
Brown with Serrell Hillman; “The 
Philosophical Perspective,’ Charles 
Frankel with John Fischer; “The Nature 
of Human Nature,” Ashley Montagu with 
Virgilia Peterson; ‘Morison by Land 
and by Sea,” Samuel Eliot Morison with 
William F. Suchmann; and “Politics : The 
Folklore of Government,” C. N. Parkin- 
son with Julian Franklin. 

Sparkling conversations designed for 
the discerning. 


ROCKETS—HOW THEY WORK 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 
16 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
$180 or $90. 

Action-reaction principle. Rocket Fuels. 
Guidance methods. 


1960 EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 

Twelfth Annual Edition. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
163 pp. $9.00 

A professional, cyclopedic service, on 
filmstrips and slides. Completely revised. 
A valuable contribution, supplying in- 
formation not available elsewhere. 
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WORLD HISTORY: AN OVERVIEW 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 
16 min. Coronet Films, Sales Dept., 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinots. 
$165 or $90. 

This film has been designed to help 
students understand history and the world 
today by showing that throughout history 
man has sought to fill five basic needs, 
albeit in many different ways, and that 
history is the record of this social effort. 
The five areas selected for study are: 
political and economical needs, the need 
to communicate, and spiritual and artistic 
needs. These areas are examined and the 
concepts illustrated by events from pre- 
historic to modern times. 

The illustrations in the field of political 
life include the Greek system of govern- 
ment, Western European monarchies, 
and the development of democracy. The 
economic sphere illustrates barter from 
ancient times, the increased use of money, 
and the changes wrought by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The area of communica- 
tion presents the picture-writing of the 
Egyptians, the alphabet of the Phoeni- 
cians, and the invention of movable type. 
In the spiritual area, are the polytheism 
of the ancients—including the Greeks and 
Romans—the monotheism of the Hebrews, 
and the development of Christianity. In 
the field of art, we see the sculptures of 
Greece and Rome, and the paintings of 
the Renaissance. 

The film emphasizes the common nature 
of all mankind, sharing needs which 
have changed little during thousands of 
years. The film suggests that when we 
look to the future, we can expect great 
changes in the methods of meeting these 
needs, but very little change in the needs 
themselves. 


THE MAGNETIC BOTTLE 


16 mm., B & W, Sound, 11 min. 
United World Films, Inc. (Government 
Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. ¥. $48.59. 

A film released by the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency dealing with a potential 
source of power greater than has been 
developed from the atom. It shows how 
science, through research, is attempting 
to attain and control a fusion process 
for the development of unlimited hydrogen 
power for industry and agriculture. The 
film explains, with the use of animated 
drawings, experimental fusion machines 
in the new magnetic pressure field. 


ATOMIC POWER AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


16 mm, B & W, Sound. 27 min 
United World Films. Inc. (Government 
Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N.. ¥.. $71.10. 

A seventh film in the “Atoms For 
Peace” series has been released for public 
educational use by the U. S. Information 
Agency. It presents the current status 
of the nuclear energy program for the 
production of electric power, describing 
five types of nuclear reactors designed 
by U. S. Government laboratories and 

(Please turn to page 95) 


*CONTEMPORARY FILMS- 


PRESENTS 

the largest selection of Documentary 
Films from The British Information Serv- 
ices, The National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Louis de Rochemont Associates 
Film Library, National Association for 
Mental Health, Rembrandt Films and 
The United Nations. 


Women On 
The March 


Women on the March gives face and 
action to names that have long passed 
into the annals of suffragette history. 
Rare motion picture footage, dating 
back to the Victorian era of the bustle 
and the plumed hat, makes this an un- 
paralleled film document. 

16 mm Black and White © Running 
Time: Part 1—30 min. © Part 2— 
30 min. © Rental $7.00 each part © 
Sale: $130.00. © Sale—both parts 
$250.00. 


nic sol 


PHILADELPHIA 


A widely acclaimed film of Marion An- 
derson's triumphant tour of Southeast 
Asia as presented on the CBS TV net- 
work, SEE IT NOW series. This mag- 
nificent film reveals not only her rare 
gift as one of the world's greatest sing- 
ers, but also her equally inspiring abil- 
ity to communicate through the spoken 
word. We travel to The Philippines, 
Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya and 
India to see and hear this celebrated 
artist of whom Arturo Toscanini said, 
"A voice like yours is heard once in a 
hundred years." 

16 mm Sd. Black and White © Running 
Time: 60 min. © Rental: $25.00 (to 
non-admission audiences). 


Send For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding Sound Study Films 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. AL. New York 1, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-7220 Midwest Office: 614 Davis St. 
Dept. AL. Evansten, Ill. Davis 8-2411 


Change at Ohio State 

On July 1 the Division of Adult Edu 
cation at Ohio State University was re- 
named “The Center for Adult Education,” 
and transferred from the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research to the Department of 
Education. It will be headed by Dr. An- 
DREW HENDRICKSON. 


PLAN TO BE IN DENVER! 
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Ideas 


ued from page YU) 
He went on to give six reasons 


Battle of 
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for participation by all businessmen : 

1. Business has a big stake in 
government based on the present tax 
rate. 

2. Business is at the legislative 
mercy of the state and federal gov- 
ernment, 

3. Business should speak up for 
the company on controversial issues. 

4. Political participation is self- 
development for the businessman. 
He gains a better understanding of 
political forces and how to accom- 
plish his job with this framework. 

5. The businessman’s background 
and training is valuable to govern- 
ment. 

6. Business has the responsibility 
to make employees knowledgeable 
and effective in political work. 

It was mentioned that over 1,500 
top and middle management men 
at General Electric have been 
through the company’s political ac- 
tion course. 

Bill Bright posed some problem 
areas for business in company-time 
political action courses. 

1. Action by business that is 
similar to action by labor groups 
often produces the opposite results 
for business. Employees may be- 
come suspicious and look for ulterior 
motives. 

2. Members of minority parties 
may feel persecuted, but afraid to 
reply to attacks on their party’s plat- 
form. 

3. An individual’s corporate ca- 
reer may suffer when the dedicated 
individual divides his attention and 
energy between his work and his 
party. (The following timely edi- 
torial comment appeared in the New 
York Daily News, November 30, 
1959.) “The typical businessman 
depends on one source (of income ) 
—the company for which he works. 
And the blunt truth is that if he 
attempts to discharge his citizen- 
duty by serving with his person 
(in politics), one of two things is 
apt to happen, at best: either the 
boss marks him down as flighty and 
unfit for promotion, or his colleagues 
close ranks behind him and use his 
absence to advance their own ends. 
Behind the failure of the business- 
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man in his citizen-duty lies the prior 
failure of the corporation to develop 
a permissive system under which he 
can engage in public life without 
damage to his livelihood.” 

4. Difficult) personnel problems 
may arise when a member of man- 
agement or labor (shop steward) 
runs for political office. 

In the discussion that followed, 
it was conceded that problems exist 
but that the need for political action 
requires new, imaginative, and cou- 
rageous thinking. There must be 
increased or new efforts to give all 
employees an understanding of our 
economic system. As an example, 
it was reported that Monsanto 
Chemical Company has established 
an Office of Civil Affairs and that 
33 courses on political action have 
been conducted to date. 

Many of the participants felt that 
it was naive to think that business 
can stay out of politics and econ- 
omics. Although there are many pit- 
falls, business should try to establish 
the climate with its stockholders, 
customers, and employees wherein 
the corporation can make its full 
and proper contribution to maintain 
the American system of free enter- 
prise. 

At the close of the day’s proceed- 
ings the following officers and steer- 
ing committee members were elected 
to serve during 1960: 


Adult Education in Business and 
Industry Special Interest Section 
The Adult Education Association 
of the USA 


Chairman: Win.wtAmM E. BriGHrt, 
Jr., Manager, Employee Develop- 
ment, Pure Oil Company, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Secretary: Witton A. WILKINS, 
Program Manager of Manage- 
ment Development and Voluntary 
Education, International Business 
Machines Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Members : 

Evpert W. Burr, Manager of 
Personnel Development, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

GreorceE T. Gopown, Training 
Supervisor, West Penn Power 
Company, Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Sheats Heads Delegation 

Dr. Paut H. Sueats, Dean of Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 
headed the U. §S. Delegation to 
UNESC( y's Second World Conference on 
\dult Education, held in Montreal in 
late August. A former AEA president, 
Sheats has been a member of UNESCO's 
Consultative Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion since 1956. Other members of the 
Delegation were Dr. Ropert A. Luks; 
executive secretary of NAPSAE; Dr. 
Epwarp W. Brice, specialist in adult 
education, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; 
and Dr. Josepn L. MatrHews, assistant 
director of the Division of Extension Re- 
search and Training, Department of 
\griculture 

\pproximately 200 delegates from 
UNESCO's 82 member states and some 
20 representatives from international 
non-governmental organizations in con- 
sultative status with UNESCO were in 
attendance. Theme of the conference was 
“Adult Education in a Changing World.” 


The Fund for Adult Education was 
host in August to representatives from 
ten National Organizations including Ca 
nadian and English representatives. Th 
purpose of the one-day meeting in White 
Plains was to discuss and receive sugges 
tions from participants relative to ways 
of coordinating and improving clearing 
house services in adult education. Because 
of the vastness and the many ramifica 
tions existing a representative but smaller 
committee was appointed to work toward 
developing an acceptable plan to be pre 
sented to the entire group at the Denver 
Conference in October. 


Wi._iiaM Levy, Manager of Edu- 
cation and Research, National 
Management Association, 321 
W. First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

FREDERICK B. PerrENGILL, Pro- 
gram Administrator of Endicott 
Center, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Ropert F. Ruistiey, Assistant 
Dean, School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

GorDON S. Warts, Supervisor of 
Training, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. 

The final action of the day was a 
unanimous vote of appreciation to 
the outgoing co-chairmen, T. E. 
Hermanson, IBM Corporation, 
Endicott, New York and Robert F. 
Risley, Cornell University, for the 
outstanding job they did during the 
past year in organizing this new 
section and in arranging for an ex- 
citing, timely convention program. 


Adult Leadership 
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Community 

(Continued from page 78) 
quire institutionalized meaning, it 
became plagued by confusion and 
lack of widespread understanding. 
After all, maybe you have heard: 
“What is adult education?” 

The original job chart assigned 
the SEO a “separatist” and an “‘in- 
tegrated” role. In his separatist role, 
the SEO is responsible for develop- 
ing more than two dozen specific 
activities. Among them are literacy 
instruction, library services, com- 
munity center activities, education 
in health and sanitation, wholesome 
cultural and recreational activities, 
community organizations, leadership 
training, and radio listening groups. 
Changed attitudes and new social 
outlooks are to be important by- 
products of the SE approach to 
development of these activities. 

In his integrated role the SEO 
was expected to assist other staff 
members to develop educationally 
sound programs. As extension 
methods began to be included in 
the training of other specialists, they 
depended less and less on the SEO 
for educational help. A great many 
people had difficulty in relating the 
work of the generalist and the spe- 
cialist. The integrated role has now 
been largely abandoned. 

Recently there has been strong 
pressure to make the SEO a Com- 
munity Organizer. While the pan- 
chayat (village council) is being 
established nearly everywhere and 
cooperatives are becoming common, 
almost no other all-village organiza- 
tions exist. If men’s clubs, youth 
clubs, young farmer’s clubs, and 
women’s clubs existed, they could 
be convenient groups with which the 
VLW and the block extension staff 
could work. Recently the Planning 
Commission decided that the SEO 
should continue to attend to his 
earlier assigned duties and not be- 
come primarily an organizer of 
village groups. He can, of course, 
use community organization methods 
as an excellent approach to his own 
work. 

Social Education, often concerned 
with intangibles of attitude, outlook, 
and leadership development, has 
been hard to evaluate. Officials who 
count miles of road built, vaccine- 
tions, demonstration plots, and com- 
post pits, sometimes think the SEO 
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has little to show for his month's 
work. Where the pressures for 
countable results were too great, the 
enduring impact of SE on people 
has suffered. 

In the absence of a clear under- 
standing and acceptance of the SIé 
role, the BDO ojten has assigned 
the SEO to a variety of tasks un- 
related to SE. 


Problems With Women 

Women constitute a special SE 
problem. In some parts of India 
women, in varying degrees, are in 
purdah. Centuries of custom restrict 
and define their social role so 
minutely that in many places they 
do not come forward readily. Along 
with scheduled tribes and scheduled 
castes, women are classified as edu- 
cationally backward. Men workers 
can do practically no work among 
women and the shortage of lady 
SEOs and lady VLWs is a further 
handicap. 

One special approach to women 
is through the Gram Kaki. A Gram 
Kaki is a village woman who is 
given a few days of instruction in 
12 improved household practices, 
and is sent back to her village as a 
part-time worker. Her own home 
becomes a model. She selects 20 
homes and by frequent visits, dem- 
onstrations, and direct help attempts 
to introduce the 12 practices. After 
six months, she selects another 20 
homes. Caste barriers may reduce 
her coverage, but if carefully chosen, 
she can gain rapport in a majority 
of households. 


The Future 

Both CD and SE are likely to 
continue improvement both in tech- 
nical efficiency and in refinement of 
purpose. A few cadres are already 
complete. With great effort all 
blocks can be staffed by 1963. Then 
greater attention can be paid to im- 
provement of quality of personnel. 

The nation is giving much atten- 
tion to primary education. By 1966 
India hopes to have all children of 
six to eleven years of age in school. 
The social dividends, of course, will 
become apparent later than if young 
adults were educated. 

Community Development and SE 
are only parts of a gigantic national 
effort. The whole technical coopera- 
tion program in India, of course, 
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American industry. The film includes 
plants operated and financed by private 
industry and points out that atomic fuel 
and the technical skills developed by 
intensive research in the United States 
are available to other countries through 
international agreement. 


EARTH SATELLITES—EXPLORERS 
OF OUTER SPACE 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 
17 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
$180 or $90. 

How man-made satellites stay aloft, 
what we learn from them, what we may 
look forward to. 


OUR HOLIDAYS AND WHAT 
THEY MEAN 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Eight full- 
color filmstrips, $36; individual titles, $6. 

A wealth of dramatic information on 
major holidays and their historic sig- 
nificance. These are used by thousands 
of schools from New York City to small, 
rural communities. 1. Columbus Day; 
2. Thanksgiving ; 3. Christmas ; 4. Easter; 
5. Washington’s Birthday; 6. Lincoln’s 
Birthday; 7. Independence Day; 8. Me- 
morial Day. 


MECHANICS OF HUMAN MOTION, 
THROWING 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 21 min. 
Department of Cinema, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California. Rental $4.00, Sale $45. 

Dr. John Cooper of the University of 
Southern California analyzes the princi- 
ples involved in pitching a baseball. He 
discusses four aspects of pitching—the 
range of motion, summation of forces, 
conservation of angular momentum and 
balance in motion. Dr. Cooper uses illus- 
trations on the blackboard and regular 
and slow motion pictures to demonstrate 
his points. 


—— 


very largely takes the educational 
approach. Our Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Health, and Industry Divisions 
are all making significant contribu- 
tions to the world’s largest de- 
mocracy. 

No other country has ever tried 
CD on as wide a scale as India. 
It is undoubtedly one of the major 
social experiments of this century. 
If the principles of SE can be given 
a more central place and other im- 
provement can continue to be made 
in CD, the enormous power of this 
democratic social engine can be re- 
leased and India can succeed in her 
Great Experiment in Freedom. 
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DENVER CONFERENCE PLANS 


The tenth annual conference of 
AEA in Denver, October 15-17, 
will feature a series of 
section meetings on Sunday, Octo 
ber 16. 

In these meetings delegates, 
speakers and panel members will 
tackle many of the crucial problems 
faced by today’s adult educators. 

Following is a list of the section 
meetings : “Adult Education in Bus- 
iness and Industry,” “Community 
Development,” “Education for Ag- 
ing,” “Education for Non-English 
Speaking Adults,” “Financing Adult 
Education,” “Home and Family 
Life Education,” “International Af- 
fairs Education,” “Liberal Adult 
Education,” “Public Affairs Educa- 
tion,” ‘Research and Evaluation,” 
“Residential Adult Education,” 
“Rural Adult Education,” ‘“Train- 
ing and Development in Adult Edu- 
cation,” “Young Adult Education,” 
and ‘‘Adult Religious Education.” 

Although these section meetings 
are scheduled to run concurrently, 
not all will be in session through the 
entire day. As a result, in many 


intensive 


cases delegates will be able to attend 
several sessions of more than one 
section meeting. The printed pro- 
gram is being designed so that it 
will be comparatively easy to keep 
track of what is happening at what 
time in each one of the sections. 

The program for the section on 
Education for Aging” is a good ex- 
ample of how valuable these section 


meetings will be. 

Education for Aging” will open 
with the presentation of a case study 
on “The Senior Citizen: Part of the 
Problem—Part of the Answer.” 
Making the presentation will be 
Mrs. Lottie E. More, supervisor, 
Adult and Family Life Education, 
Colorado State Dept. of Education, 
and Guy Fox, chairman, Senior 
Citizens’ Committee, Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Denver. 

To supplement their presentation, 
there will be a resource panel of 
four experts moderated by Dr. 
Alton P. Hadlock, director, Division 
of Adult Education, Utah State 
Department of Education. 

At noon the section will move 
from the Denver Hilton to Park 
Manor for luncheon and a speech. 


“ 
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The speaker at noon will be Dr. 
Eugene A. Friedman, associate pro- 
fessor, University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division. His topic: “New 
Dimensions in Education for the 
Aging.” 

Many outstanding speakers will 
address the section meetings. Be- 
“Education for 
Aging,” there will be such author- 
ities as Arthur P. Crabtree, head of 
Adult Civic Education, New York 
State Department of Education, who 
will address the combined meetings 
of sections on “Education for Non- 
English Speaking Adults” and 
“Home and Family Life Educa- 
tion ;” George D. Crothers, producer 
and moderator of public affairs pro- 
grams for CBS, who will address 
the same joint session as Crabtree; 
Howard Higman, chairman of the 
annual Conference on World Affairs 
at the University of Colorado and 


sides those on 


Theodore P. Gnagey, director, The 


South Orange-Maplewood Adult 
School, New Jersey, both of whom 
will address the section on ‘Liberal 
Adult Education”’. 

Dr. Linton Freeman, 
Metropolitan Leadership 


director, 
Research 
Project, Syracuse University, who 
will address the section on ‘Public 
Affairs Education”; Robert Ewigle 
ben, professor, Ft. Wayne Branch, 
Purdue University; George Eyster, 
coordinator, Michigan Dept. of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Helen 
Evans, professor, Uni- 
Southern Illinois and 
McKune, director, 
University of the Air, all of whom 
will address the section on “Re- 
search and Evaluation”’. 


associate 
\ ersity of 
Dr. Lawrence 


The opening speaker of the con- 
ference will be Dr. Walter Orr 
Roberts, director of the famed High 
Altitude Observatory at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Dr. Roberts has 
made important discoveries in the 
field of solar astronomy and he and 
his staff were the first American 
scientists to discover and track the 
Russians’ Sputnik I. His topic will 
be “Science and the Cultural Gap”. 

Another distinguished 
Robert Blakeley, vice-president, The 
Fund for Adult Education, will ad- 
dress the joint banquet of AEA and 
the National Association of Public 


speaker, 


a 
ig 


. Ae ie 
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School Adult Educators on Sunday, 
October 16. 


AEA’s conference opens at noon 
on October 15 and continues 
through October 17. NAPSAE’s 
conference opens the morning of 
October 14 and continues through 
the evening of October 16. 

In addition to the section meet- 
ings, the AEA program will feature 
two events of special interest. On 
Sunday, October 16, from 11:00 to 
1:45 p. m., there will be a workshop 
for regional, state and local adult 
education associations and councils. 
The purpose will be to stress solu- 
tions to practical problems of organ- 
izational goals, membership build- 
ing, and programs; and to strength- 
en appropriate relationships with 
other adult education organizations. 

The other event will be the 
luncheon meeting Monday, October 
17, celebrating the thirtieth anni 
versary of the Adult Educational 
Council of Denver. This will feature 
highlights in the Council’s history 
and will be the occasion for the first 
presentation of an annual award for 
distinguished service to adult edu- 
cation. 

Reservations to attend either one 
or both conferences should be mailed 
in immediately. 


New Post for Stern 

Mitton R. STERN has been appointed 
assistant dean of the Division of General 
Education at New York University, 
effective September 1. 

Mr. Stern, a member of the Division’s 
administrative staff since 1946, has been 
assistant to Dean Paul A. McGhee. 

A 1938 graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Stern received his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia’s Teachers College 
in 1939. He spent five years in the U. §S. 
Army before and during World War II, 
serving in the European Theater of Op 
erations 

Mr. Stern is married to novelist Mar- 
GARET Hasty. They have one child. His 
own writings include articles, radio 
scripts, and a monograph on “The Pro 
motion of Evening Colleges,” to be pub 
lished soon by the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults. 

Mr. Stern is also editor of “ 
in Learning,” monthly publication of 
NYU’s Division of General Education. 


’leasures 


Request the New AEA Publications 
SALES LIST 
From Our Chicago Office 
TODAY ! 


Adult Leadership 
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Experiment 

(Continued from page 82) 
bated among members was whether 
the Center should enforce member- 
ship before allowing participation in 
Its activities, or certain 
groups should be open to any mem- 
ber of the community who thus 
might be attracted toward member- 
ship and continued activities in the 
organization. The study-discussion 
groups in the wider circle of the ac- 
tivities lent themselves more easily 
to the latter plan and those who ad- 
vocated flexibility felt it important 
to the development of the Center. 


whether 


There were many ramifications 
and variations in this broad policy 
outlook, and the next logical step 
seemed to be to engage the mem- 
bership in discussion and clarifica- 
tion of issues. We 


veloped a plan for a series of discus- 


therefore de- 


sion groups to which any interested 
member would be invited. This plan 
was welcomed by a majority of the 
Board and was carried out. 

We'd like to make this a success 
story, but it was far from that. The 
large majority of the members who 
came to the discussion groups fav- 
ored the flexible policy but the small 
minority who felt violently in the 
opposite direction were mainly of- 
ficers and board members who were 
in a position to exercise their au- 
thority in destroying any implemen- 
tation of the majority 
The program aroused 


viewpoint. 
auto- 
Joard 
members that we even had violent 
protestation that questions of policy 


such 
cratic feelings among some 


should ever come before the mem- 
bership for discussion. 

Obviously, this was a serious 
breach of the democratic founda- 
tions of the organization, but one 
might be surprised to find how many 
times this happens. In organizations 
with fully democratic intentions, 
situations sometimes arise where 
democratic action is found incon- 
venient. Many people would be hor- 
rified to discover how many times 
they themselves use autocratic ac- 
tion in a supposedly democratic 
group. Today, autocracy is in much 
disfavour and democracy is our aim, 
but we find that in practice we are 
apt to use a mixture of both. It is 
useful to find out in what way this is 
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so in our Own groups and why we 
use the form we do in the places we 
do. Perhaps there are times when an 
autocratic action is valid. Why be 
afraid to label one’s actions and 
know why it was done that way? 


We Are Routed 

The sequel to the reports from the 
ips was swift action 
on the part of the autocratic mi- 
nority to get rid of the whole Co- 
ordinating Committee and others on 
the Board who favored such activity. 
This was done at the annual meeting 
and election of officers, which oc- 
curred about that time, and was 
accomplished through the use of the 
nominating committee. 

This brought us to the realization 
of the tremendous power that can be 
wielded by such a committee. An 
individual, so minded, can sway the 
policies and the governing body of 
an entire organization by getting on 
this committee, which is usually very 
easy, then using dominating tactics 
in getting an entire slate of his own 
choosing. Safeguards can and should 
be made in the rules of association 
but many organizations do not see 
their importance until some such 
crisis as this arises. 

So much was learned by the 
authors in the course of the year’s 
work that it could be called a success 
story in the field of research and 
progress. Some think the League of 
Nations wasn’t a success, but it was 
a dream one could build on and do 
a better job on the second round. 


discussion RTO 


{ 
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Needed Help 
(Continued from page 83) 
Without this focus of authority 
and responsibility, action may be- 

come as diffuse as intention. 

Establishment of this position is 

a fundamental step in realizing min- 
imum program goals. 

More succinctly: 

A minimal legislative action pro- 

gram should: 

a. Write adult education explic- 
itly into bills and budgets pro- 
viding for public education. 
The NDEA Act needs revision 
to provide this explicitness. 
Establish an adult education 
leadership position in every 


state and every school district 
with a comprehensive educa- 
tion program (matching grants 
to states averaging $20,000.00 
might accomplish this). 
Provide free public education 
for all educable people through 
the equivalent of high school 
competence without restriction 
by reason of sex, race or age. 
(This might add 2% to public 
school budgets. Federal and 
State incentive funds may be 
necessary. ) 


Proposing action steps to adult 
educators seems entirely superfluous 

-however, here are some hints: 

a. Keep your superintendent and 
School Board members in- 
formed about adult education 
trends and their local applica-' 
tions (and implications). 
Seize every chance to relate to 
civic groups, assisting them in 
their community improvement 
projects whether or not spe- 
cific to adult education. 
Talk privately with local coun- 
cilmen, state legislators and 
congressmen. 
Organize an adult education 
association or advisory board 
to work with you. 
Send your state and federal 
legislators pertinent informa- 
tion about adult education, its 
potentialities and needs: clip- 
pings, reprints of articles which 
are appearing more and more 
frequently in mass media. 
(NAPSAE—The Case for 
Adult Education. AEA—W hat 
They are Saying about Adult 
Education. ) 
Keep the AEA Legislative Pol- 
icy Committee advised of your 
plan and actions. 


~{ 0 »- 
Leadership Week 


(Continued from page 88) 
without eating anything but sand- 
wiches or malts as they hurry by 
the Snack Bars hoping to get to 
the next class on time. These people 
are eager for all the learning they 
can get and they really make the 
teacher think that teaching is worth- 
while. One wag has even suggested 
postponing education until people 
become adults. The only complaint 
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one hears is that they can’t get to 
every class they want to attend. 

The people who attend come from 
all over the area covered by the 
Church. There were 24% of the 297 
stakes of the church represented. 
There were people from most of the 
states of the Union and from sev- 
eral foreign countries. Of course, 
the great majority come from the 
areas nearer. Fifty-one per cent of 
the people were from Utah County, 
a narrow strip of comparatively 
crowded rural area extending nearly 
twenty miles north and twenty miles 
south of Provo and bounded by the 
Wasatch Mountains on the east and 
Utah Lake on the west. There were 
twenty-four per cent from Utah, ex- 
cluding Utah County, and twenty- 
five per cent from out of the state. 
These people from near and _ far, 
were almost unanimously enthusi- 
astic about this being the greatest 
thing that had ever happened to 
them. 

Leadership Week has proven to 
be such a great thing on campus that 
other Young University 
Leadership Weeks have been estab- 
lished in Provo 
during the past few years and they 


srigham 


other areas from 
seem to be recetved with the same 
enthusiasm elsewhere as they are on 
the campus. Leadership Week is 
now held annually at each of the 
Brigham Young University Off- 
Campus Adult Education Centers: 
at Salt Lake City; Ogden, Utah; 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; and Los An 
geles as well as at San Francisco 
and Phoenix, Arizona, where there 


are no Brigham Young University 
centers. These Leadership Weeks 
now serve approximately 20,000 


people yearly and give many their 
only contact with higher education 
during the year. 

During the week, professors from 
Cuba and Malaya were visiting and 
studying the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity Physical Education program. 
They said they had never seen any- 
thing to compare with it in visiting 
many universities and they would 
try to introduce the idea back home. 
It’s an idea that is destined to grow 
at Brigham Young University and 
probably will spread more rapidly 
through other universities. 
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Let’s Put An End 
Continued from page 85) 

1862, and yet a number of them 
have blithely ignored a key provision 
of the law. The Act specifically di- 
rected universities created by it to 
teach ‘‘mechanic arts in order 
to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and profes- 
life.” The first university 
which decided to comply with the 
law was the University of Wiscon- 
sin; venture a 
number of other universities have 
followed suit to a lesser degree in 
most cases. A large number of uni- 


sions of 


since Wisconsin’s 


versities have done nothing. 

After nearly one hundred years 
since the law went into effect it 
would appear about time that uni- 
versities began living up to their 
obligations under the law. 

At least as much money should 
be allocated to workers’ education 
as is to agriculture in land grant 
universities. It does happen to be a 
fact that America has changed from 
an agrarian to an _ industrialized 
society. 

Ponder a moment the enormity 
of a situation where 10,000 union 
leaders a year are being trained in 
summer schools alone with materials 
often gathered in the most slip-shod 
Off-the-cuff research is 
more a rule than an exception. 

Often courses are not taught be- 


manner. 


cause of lack of materials. These are 
usually the “liberal” subjects which 
broaden a leader’s intellectual 
horizons. 

What a gross burlesque to speak 
piously of the liberally educated 
adult, for with all the intellectual 
resources in the nation teaching ma- 
terials for representatives of a large 
segment of the population simply 
aren't being prepared. 

Of course unions must be blamed 
for not seeing “research” as some- 
thing much more than research for 
collective bargaining and for not 
giving greater support for workers’ 
education. But the blame too must 
rest with universities who presum- 
ably know what tools it takes with 
which to educate. 

I would advocate a “research 
pool” among universities with exist- 
ing labor education programs. Those 
programs with staff enough to sup- 


port research would specialize in 
certain subject matter. Examples: 
world affairs, communications, his- 
tory, community relations. These 
specialists could then prepare us- 
able materials for labor educators 
both in universities and in unions. 

I would further advocate federal 
legislation if necessary to encourage 
universities to obey the Morrill law 
and institute labor education pro- 
grams. Such programs, to my mind, 
would be more useful to the labor 
movement if research were given 
equal status with field instruction. 

—tt @ je 
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Present Challenges 
(Continued from page 86) 

to ourselves and how we relate to 
God and to our co-learners, who are 
part of God’s family. It is when we 
recognize our real problems and real 
needs that we resolve to do some- 
thing about them. This means, to 
me, that the real problem of motiva- 
tion in adult religious education lies 
within the learners, not in the appli- 
cation of external inducements. It is 
the problem of recognition of prob- 
lems and needs. The problems and 
needs we adults recognize at first 
may not be our “real” problems and 
needs ; but they are a basis on which 
many of us are willing to begin to 
confront ourselves and our relation 
to God and God’s family. They are 
also a basis for activating the educa- 
tional process of discovery in which, 
with proper guidance, we can learn 
to recognize more of our real prob- 
lems and needs. 

This second challenge, then, is 
really three related challenges: it is 
to find ways to help adult learners 
discover their own nature as it re- 
lates to God and to God’s family. 
One condition for doing this seems 
to be to give adults a responsible 
share in program development, and 
this condition, in turn, calls for a 
training program in which partici- 
pants can learn how to share re- 
sponsibility in program development. 


Developing Patience 

A third challenge in adult re- 
ligious education relates directly to 
teachers and 
challenges is to develop sufficient 
patience to allow us to assist learn- 
ers to become responsible for the 


leaders: one of our 


Adult Leadership 
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kind of learning that leads toward 
God-centered living. It is a great 
temptation to pounce immediately 
upon erroneous ideas that emerge 
in a learning group. | suspect we all 
do this too often under the guise of 
“seizing the teachable moment.” But 
the teachable moment usually comes 
at the same time as the “/earnable 
moment,” and this is largely in the 
hands of the learner. If learners are 
not prepared emotionally to accept 
and apply new information in terms 
of their experience, it avails us little 
to make sure that the right words 
are said over the bodies. I am not 
advocating the withholding of neces- 
sary information or the useless pool- 
ing of ignorance. | am saying that it 
is the learner’s job to make informa- 
tion personally meaningful, and that 
we must exercise patience in helping 
him to do it. We err when we try to 
do the whole job for him. 

As for the pooling of ignorance, 
there are times when it, too, is use- 
ful. Many of us find it difficult to 
learn something unless we feel free 
to say what we now think about it 
right or wrong. We do not feel this 
freedom when some over-anxious 
semantic guardian does not allow us 
to say our piece—even if it turns 
out to be very wrong. We should 
not avoid disagreement or compro- 
mise religious truth. But we must 
develop patience to help learners 
express their beliefs and feelings. 
Only when they are brought into the 
open can they be dealt with pro- 
ductively by the learner. 

This challenge, then, is to develop 
the patience required of us to as- 
sist learners to become more _ re- 
sponsible. One condition that sup- 
ports the development of this pa- 
tience is the knowledge that adults 
can learn to accept the responsibility 
for learning that leads to more God- 
centered living. One educational 
medium of a learning process of this 
kind is a participation-training pro- 
gram at the local Church level. I 
have seen this medium used success- 
fully. 

Teachers and leaders in adult re- 
ligious education are, in a real sense, 
diagnosticians. We continually seek 
to know what obstacles prevent 
learning and how these obstacles can 
be overcome. Yet, in our need to 
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identify the obstacles in a situation, 
we tend to see parts and not the 
whole. The challenge here for re- 
ligious adult educators is to try to 
see our educational situations as 
wholes. 

If we are oriented to anthropology 
we tend to see religious education 
mainly as a process of cultural dif- 
fusion. We indict the family or the 
community culture as a weak ve- 
hicle for the transmission of religious 
teachings. If we have a strong 
orientation toward psychology we 
tend to emphasize the individual’s 
feelings—his defenses and _ resist- 
ances and motives. If we have a 
strong sociological background we 
tend to interpret in terms of inter- 
action patterns, power and _ status 
forces, and role conflicts. The cul- 
ture, the group, and the individual 
all are parts of the situation, and so 
are we leaders ourselves. These are 
gross illustrations, but they serve to 
point out the trap of the “single 
orientation.”” A condition for meet- 
ing this challenge is our own willing- 
ness to accept the continuing role of 
learner ourselves. It behooves us to 
look beyond the concepts and ter- 
minologies of any one segment of 
knowledge. Our job as_ religious 
educators transcends any one or two 
disciplines that may attempt to con- 
tain us. If we do not try to see be- 
yond the artificial boundaries im- 
posed by our academic disciplines, 
and if we insist upon the immunity 
of our established programs, we will 
fail ourselves, our people, and our 
God. 
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Dispersion 

(Continued from page 87) 
tains also to what the individual 
does with his opportunities as well 
as what the institution provides or 
stresses. 

The cash value of prestige asso- 
ciation. How do you keep them 
down in the laboratory or classroom, 
if outsiders offer opportunity to 
make extra money through consult- 
ing and rendering other services? 
The institution that “buys” a “top 
man” may find that he now uses 
his new association to gain more 
and better customers for his ‘“‘moon- 


lighting”. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it should work the other way— 
additional salary should free the 
teacher to concentrate on his teach- 
ing and research, to gladly learn and 
gladly teach. 

Conclusion. Prestige and status 
are important to some people. This 
is not necessarily undesirable. The 
more reasons there are for going 
into college and university teaching, 
the better. These particular reasons 
are generally considered worthy in 
America. In recruiting faculty, a 
little vocational counseling may be 
in order. This logic should make 
sense to most people seeking teach- 
ing positions in adult education: 
prestige and status can be achieved 
here if you earn it. 


Gracious Man 

It was with great shock and sadness 
that I read about Lyman Bryson’s death. 
I only met him once . . . last Christmas 
when he was gracious enough to come 
down to a cold office building at CBS to 
allow me to tape an interview with him 
for my research 

I spent 2% of the most delightful hours 
of my life with this wonderful human 
being. His warmth and humor and re- 
freshing ideas made a deep impression on 
me. I envy those of you who knew him 
well. I shall never forget him. 


AvELE Davipson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Maryland Officers 

New officers of the Maryland Associa 
tion for Adult Education are: Mrs. 
Marion FE. Hawes, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, President; JAmMEs O. Procror, 
Baltimore Public Schools, President- 
Klect; Mrs. Enizapeta Asonin, Prince 
George's County Library, Secretary; and 
F. WitntaAm Stan, Baltimore Y.M.C.A., 
Treasurer. 
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MAN IN MOTION 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 10 min. 
Department of Cinema, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7 
California. Rental $2.50, Sale $45. 


This is a film on kinesiology and its 
main concern is human locomotion. It 
gives a brief history of man’s efforts to 
study human and animal locomotion in- 
cluding some of the work of Meyerbridge 
in stop motion. The film shows a detailed 
photographic analysis of two types oi 
human locomotion—walking and running, 
with the aid of stop motion photography. 
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Residential Programs for Adults 

Under the triple sponsorship of the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, the Section on Residential 
Adult Education of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States and 
Goddard College, a “Conference on Res- 
idential Programs for Adults in Liberal 
Arts Colleges” was held January 14th 
through 16th at Goddard College, Plain- 
field, Vermont 

Colleges from Kentucky to Maine and 
from New York to were repre- 
sented by administrators interested in 
providing continuing education for adults 
during periods when their facilities were 
not in use. A wide range of experience 
was reported. 


lowa 


Leisurely discussions among the thirty- 
five conferees took place about the fire- 
place in a panelled student lounge, under 
the chairmanship of ALAN Kwox, Ad- 
ministrator of Syracuse University’s Ad- 
irondack Conference Centers. 

FRANK SparKS, former president of 
Wabash College and now President of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, opened the program with an ac- 
count of the development of Wabash’s 
five-year highly organized Personal De- 
velopment Program for executives in 
liberal education. After descriptions of 
other programs had been presented and 
discussed, the conference ended with a 
philosophical debate on the ultimate goal 
of all education. 

Ways to create the atmosphere for 
adult learning were examined by H. H. 
Gites of New York University, who 
stressed preplanning, the importance of 
a warm emotional climate, and sensitivity 
of the leader toward the needs of each 
person in the group. He advised that 
“blocks to learning’ might be studied by 
those interested in “liberal” adult educa- 
tion. His remarks were illustrated with 
stories of adults skillful leaders 
had helped to free for creative activities 


whom 


The Syracuse residential adult educa- 


tion centers, “Sagamore”, “Pinebrook” 
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and “Minnowbrook” were described by 
Alan Knox, demonstrating to the group 
that, with able administration, adult 
programs can pay for their total costs 
to the University. A Syracuse University 
residential seminar for middle manage- 
ment and a secretaries weekend, both of 
which had the ultimate goal of widening 
horizons, indicated that adults are will- 
ing to pay to learn more about their 
public responsibility. 

Other outstanding adult education pro- 
grams designed specifically to stimulate 
the study of urgent social issues are held 
at the Highlander Folk School in Mon- 
teagle, Tennessee, under Mytes Horton. 
Mr. Horton spoke from many years’ ex- 
perience in teaching the meaning of de- 
mocracy to farmers, union members and 
inhabitants of the Sea Islands off the 
Georgia and South Carolina coasts. 

Bennington College’s varied adult pro- 
gram in 1960 includes a “Design and 
Materials” course, a “John Hay Human- 
ities Seminar” for high school teachers, 
an orientation session of six weeks for 
foreign visitors under State Department 
composer’s conference and 
two other music activities. All of these 
are held during the ten-week summer 


sess m. 


auspices, a 


James Cusick of Dartmouth College 
explained the Bell Telephone liberal arts 
course held each summer during eight 
weeks for forty men who have fifteen 
to twenty years’ tenure with the com- 
pany. The conference group was stirred 
by the story of the philosophical awaken- 
ing of these men after a week of relax- 
ation and readjustment to a thinking and 
learning situation. The pre-planning ses- 
sion at Dartmouth includes a three-day 
conference attended by twelve prospec- 
tive seminar members and a number of 
faculty who make a choice of three study 
topics, outline courses, and select ma- 
terials. 

The Goddard College program of 
adult education and community services 
was explained by Royce §S. Pitkin, 
President. It ranges from a Labor and 
Farm Conference, Community Develop- 
ment Workshop, and Vermont Youth 
Study Conference (all of which serve 
Vermonters specifically) to three edu- 
cational conferences that draw partici- 
pants from all parts of the country. The 
three conferences for educators are: The 
Conference on Current Educational Is- 
sues, Conference on the Behavioral Sci- 
tion, and Conference on 
the Psychoanalytic Concept and Educa- 
tion. A new Management Seminar on 
Canadian-United States Studies is being 
developed in 1960. A 
for amateur artists and musicians has 


ences and Educa 


summer program 


been held for several years. 


As Director of the Putney Graduate 
School of Teacher Education, Morris 
MitcHELL described the aims of his 
small Vermont center of young adults 
who are led to a deeper consciousness of 


their responsibility to society through 
reading, discussion and travel. 
The conference explored such ques- 


potential of homogeneous 
adult groups as opposed to heterogeneous 
groups, advance reading assignments as 
background for liberal adult education, 
and the value of an all-faculty retreat 
for liberal arts lecture-discussions. 


tions as the 


As Alan Knox explained adult educa- 
tion planning: those you want 
to serve (not save), interest them early, 
form an advisory committee, and then let 
the committee help you recruit for the 
program. 


choose 


It was agreed that the sponsors would 
hold another conference to pursue fur- 
ther the means of providing residential 
programs for adults in liberal arts col- 
leges. The date is set for February 21- 
23, 1961; the place again will be God- 
dard College, Plainfield, Vermont. 


Training Fellowships 

The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, has 
announced the availability of a limited 
number of foreign area training fellow- 
ships for the year 1961-62. 
These fellowships are for graduate train 
ing in the social sciences and the human- 
ities relating to Asia and the Near East, 
to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
and Africa. 


academic 


Stipends for study in the United States 
include a monthly maintenance allowance 
of approximately $210.00, plus allowances 
for dependents, tuition and necessary 
transportation. Applications must be sub 
mitted on or before November 1, 1960 


Workshop Consultants 

Herpert C. HunsaAKer, President of 
AEA; Cyrin O. Hour, Executive Com 
mittee member; and GLENN JENSEN, Ex- 
ecutive Director, were among the con- 
sultants who served at the Workshop 
for Continuing Education Of Adults, 
which was conducted for a four-week 
period at the University of Illinois. 

The Workshop coordinator was HeEr- 
BERT M. HAMLIN, Professor of Educa 
tion, at the University of Illinois 


Fellowships for Graduate Study 

Five fellowships for graduate study in 
the field of university extension pro- 
grams have been awarded for the first 
time by the University of Chicago. 

Cyrm O. Hours, chairman of the 
Committee on University Extension: Fel- 
lowships of the University’s Department 
of Education, announced the fellowship 
appointees for the 1960-61 academic year. 

They are: 

CiarENcE D. ALLEN, assistant state 
4-H Club leader at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Adult Leadership 
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WiLLiaM A. 
ant to the director of the Evening Col- 
lege, University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, California. 


3EAVER, executive assist- 


Harry A. CoscGriFrFe, state training 
leader, Montana State College Extension 
Service, Bozeman, Montana. 

Miss ANN LITCHFIELD, extension spe- 
cialist in clothing and textiles, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Frepric J. Mortrmore, coordinator, 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, 

The fellowships, have been made _ pos- 
sible by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


Education by Telephone 

A paralyzed veteran who has been go- 
ing to college by telephone for the past 
two and one-half years received his Bach- 
elor of Arts Degree, magna cum laude, 
from C. W. Post College in Brookville, 
a 3 

Rosert Mitcuewr, of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, N. Y., had all four limbs par- 
alyzed by polio incurred in military serv- 
ice. Mitchell’s disability confined him to 
his home. Nevertheless, a leased tele- 
phone line between his home and _ his 
school enabled him to listen to lectures 
as they were delivered in the classroom 
and, with the flick of a switch, take part 
in class discussions. His next aim is to 
get his master’s degree in politics and 
government. 


The Brookings Institution 


The Brookings Institution has moved 
into its new $3.9 million Center for Ad- 
vanced Study at 1775 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A special program and formal cere- 
monies dedicating the Center will be 
held during the week of November 14. 


New Broadcast Series 

The University of Michigan Broad- 
casting Service (WUOM) will initiate 
a 56-program series this fall on “Hu- 
man Behavior; Social and Medical Re- 
search.” This series has been subdivided 


into four parts: “Medical Research”, 
“Behavioral Science Research”, “As- 
pects of Mental Health”, and “The 


Challenge of the Aging”. 

The series was produced by the U-M 
Broadcasting Service through a grant-in- 
aid from the National Association of Ed- 
ucational Broadcasters and the National 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter. It will be released nationally by the 
NAEB. 


Governor’s Commission on 
Aging—State of Ohio 

The 1960 Governor’s Conference on 
Aging, will be held September 19-20, 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

Several hundred Ohioans are expected 
from all parts of the state, representing 
every organization, interest group, and 
government agencies at all levels. 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Names in the News 


ALVIN J. RosEMAN, Regional Director 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) for the Far East, has 
been appointed Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) by the Organization’s Di- 
rector-General, Vittorino Veronese. Mr. 
Roseman assumed his new position at 
UNESCO Headquarters in Paris Au- 
gust 1. 

Loris McCartuy, Executive Secretary 
of CNO, has resigned her position ef- 
fective October 1, 1960. She began as 
Executive Secretary May 5, 1952, com- 
pleting eight years of service this Spring. 

Mrs. E. Lee Ozpirrn of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, has been elected Inter- 
national President of The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, for 1960-1962. 

Dean D. Mack Easton, University of 
Colorado Extension, has been 
President-Elect of the NUEA. 

Dr. SAmMuEL M. BrowNELL, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
now Superintendent of Schools in De- 
troit, headed the U S. Delegation to the 
Twenty-Third International Conference 
on Public Education held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Other members of the del- 
egation were Dr. Leo BLack, specialist 
in secondary education of the Colorado 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
RoMAINE P. Mackey, and Dr. FREDRIKA 
M. Tanpier, U. S. Office of Education. 

Witmer V. Bett, Director of Adult 
Education, Baltimore Public Schools, has 
been named President-Elect of NAPSAE 
for the ensuing year. 

HAMILTON STILLWELL, who directs the 
adult education division for the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Wayne State Uni- 
versity at Detroit, is the new President 
of the Adult Education Association of 
Michigan. 

SamueL D. Freeman, Director, Adult 
Program Services, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board (New York City), was 
elected President of the New York Adult 
Education Council for the coming year. 


named 


State Support for Adult Education 

The Pennsylvania Adult Education As 
sociation has submitted to the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Education a plan for 
adult education in that state. Ropert H. 
Coates, Chairman of the Committee, 
has appeared before three subcommittees 
to plead the cause of adult education and 
to urge state support of a broad and logi- 
cal kind of program. 


NET Makes Special Offer 

The National Educational Television 
and Radio Center has made a special of- 
fer to produce, record on videotape, and 
distribute to its affiliated 
non-commercial stations, without charge, 
a special series of discussions of the par- 
amount issues to be discussed by the 
presidential candidates in the coming 
election. The two thirty-minute addresses 
on each issue would be distributed by 


forty-seven 


NET as a one hour program to be tele- 
cast weekly for eight weeks during Sep- 
tember and October. 


Grant to Michigan State 

The Ford Foundation has _ recently 
awarded to Michigan State University a 
grant of $1,000,000.00 to develop its aca- 
demic program along international lines. 
Michigan State will use the funds over 
a five-year period for studies on prob- 
lems in underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 


ETV Administrators Turn to Teaching 


Two men prominent in educational tel- 
evision will take new posts this fall. 
RALPH STEETLE, executive director of the 
Joint Council on Educational Television, 
will take a teaching position on the West 
Coast. Harry SkorntA, president of the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, will devote full time to 
teaching radio and television in the col- 
lege of journalism and communication at 
the University of Illinois. 


Pennsylvania Adult Education 
Association Elects 

Joseph W. Srrutt, State Supervisor 
of Services to the Older Worker in the 
Pennsylvania State Department of La- 
bor and Industry, was elected to the pres- 
idency of the PAAE at a recent meeting 
of the Association. 


Ivey to Michigan State 

Dr. JonHn E,. Ivey, Jr. has been 
named professor of education and con- 
sultant to President John A. Hanna at 
Michigan State University. For the past 
year Dr. Ivey has been president of the 
Learning Resources Institute of New 
York City and president of the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television In- 
struction. 


Adult Education Today 

Sun Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada has recently issued four new leaf- 
lets in its “Values in Education” series, 
the latest being “Adult Education To- 
day”. This leaflet reveals the opportuni- 
ties and benefits of continuing education 
and the great variety of educational 
courses open to adults. It deals with the 
subject in such a manner as to encourage 
adults to investigate this frequently neg- 
lected part of their education. Copies may 
be obtained without charge by writing 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada. 


Towards the Liberally Educated 
Executive 

Rospert A. Gotpwin and CHArRLEs A. 
NELSON are the editors of the new Men- 
tor publication, “Towards the Liberally 
Educated Executive”, originally pub- 
lished by the Fund For Adult Education. 
This book has previously gone through 
two editions and has been widely ac- 
claimed in business and in educational 
circles as one of the most persuasive ar- 
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guments for the inclusion of liberal stud 
ies in the education of executives, as well 
as for the importance of executives con- 
throughout their 


studies 


tinuing such 


careers 


Where Were You? 

\ new 28-minute, public service film, 
black and white, entitled “Where Were 
You” has just been released by the Of 
fice of Civic and Governmental Affairs 
of the Ford Motor Company. The film 
is narrated by JosepH Wetcu and de- 
scribes how political parties choose can 
didates, nominate through primaries, an 
campaign for elections. It also tells a 
story of an election in which the apathy 
of many enables a few to win politically 


} 
1 


Prints may be borrowed without charge. 


Departmental Status 

The National Education Association 
recently voted departmental status to the 
American Association of School Libra 
rians. Headquarters of the AASL will 
remain at the American Library Asso 
ciation in Chicago with ELEANor AHLER 
as executive secretary of the division. A 
staff member of NEA, not yet announced, 
between the two 


will act as liaison 


groups. 


Library Institutes 

The Bureau of Studies in Adult Ed- 
ucation of Indiana University and Pur- 
due University has now conducted nine 
one-week institutes in library adult edu- 
cation. These institutes, held over the 
past four years, are based on field re- 
search and experience gain 
long-term projects involving 13 Indiana 
libraries. The institute offers training in 


adult education principles and methods as 


ned in four 


applied to the library and the community 
The participants learn to use a practical 
approach to adult education that has been 
tested over a five-year period 

The most institute, held in 
June on the Bloomington campus of In 
diana 
pants from six states and three coun 
tries. Among the topics considered were 
“The Role of the Library As an Adult 
Education Agency,” “Library Coopera 
tion With Other Adult Education Agen 
cies,” and “Systematically Educating the 


Individual Patron.” 


recent 


Iniversity, attracted 23 partici 
ty ttracted 2 rt 


Included among the 205 participants 
in these institutes have been library 
trustees; graduate students in adult ed- 
ucation and library science; and library 
personnel from public, school, special, 
and college libraries. The institutes are 
conducted by Dr. Ropert Situ, As- 
sistant Professor of Adult Education, 
who carried out the field service and re 
search involved in the project. Also serv 
ing as staff members for the institutes 
have been librarians from six Indiana li- 
braries that have been active in adult 
education. Sponsoring agencies for the 
institutes are Indiana Library 
tion; Indiana Library Trustee 
tion; Indiana State Library; and Divi 


Associa- 
\ssocia 
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sion of Library Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Future institutes will be scheduled in 
Bloomington and in off-campus locations 
where interest warrants. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Robert Smith, Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana University, Box 


Sede 


277, Bloomington, Indiana. 


New Residence Program 

The establishment of a residence edu- 
cational center at Fort Sill has been an- 
nounced by the University of Oklahoma 
ind officials of the Army post. 

The center at Fort Sill will enable 
military personnel to take courses from 
OU and receive resident credit. 


Grant to ALA 


\ new grant of $35,000.00 from the 
United States Steel Foundation to the 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, a division of the American Li- 
brary Association, assures continuation 
for the sixth year of the ACRI, program 
or gr 


ants to libraries of privately sup- 
ported universities and four-year colleges 


Application forms for participation in 
the 1960-61 ACRL grants program will 
be distributed in September to eligible 
libraries 

Chairman of the ACRL grants com- 
mittee is Ropert W. Orr, director of li 
braries at lowa State University. 


Fellowships in the Administration of 
Higher Education 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at the University of Michi- 
gan, with funds provided by the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York, has an- 
nounced that additional fellowships will 
be available for the academic year 196] 


> 
ft 


On a postdoctoral basis, the Michigan 
College Administration, 
five in number, will be granted to per- 
sons newly entered upon or planning to 
make college or university administra- 
The applicants must be 
under 40 years of age, have substantial 
academic recommended 
as having high potential for a career in 


administration 


Fellowships in 


tion a career 


records, and be 


A few fellowships are also available 
to persons under 40 who do not possess 
a doctor’s degree. Both postdoctoral and 
predoctoral programs permit study in 
either junior or senior college or univer- 
sity administration. 

Applications should be presented on 
or before February 1, 1961. Requests for 
further information and for application 
forms should be addressed to: Anco D. 
Henperson, Director, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NBC Wins Three School Bell Awards 
The National Broadcasting Company 

has been honorec with three school bell 

awards presented by seven national edu- 


cation associations for distinguished in 
terpretive reporting on education. 

Joun K. West, Vice-President, NBC, 
Pacific Division, accepted the awards on 
behalf of the network at the second gen- 
eral assembly of the National Education 
Association in Los Angeles. NBC was 
cited for three programs : 

“Back to School”, a one-hour NBC 
TV special program produced by Reu 
BEN FRANK and narrated by Davip 
3RINKLEY (August 25, 1959). 

“The Secret of Freedom”, a special 
one-hour NBC-TV program written by 
ArcHipaLp MacLetsu and produced by 
Rosert D. Grarr (February 28, 1960) 

“Education in America”, a 90-minute 
program on the NBC Radio Network's 
“Image America” series, produced by 
PeTer LASsALLY and narrated by Bos 
ConsipineE (April 11, 1960). 


National Affairs 


The American Assembly announced 
last month the following grants for work 
of the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals : $100,000.00 each from Car- 
negie Corporation, Ford Foundation, and 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation; $50,000.00 
from Rockefeller Foundation; $25,000.00 
from Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion; $15,000.00 from Richardson Foun- 
dation and $5,000.00 from Johnson Foun- 
dation of Racine. 


American Labor Education Service 


The resident school on world affairs 
will be held in New York City, Novem- 
ber 13-19, during the time the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is 
meeting. 

The school provides an opportunity for 
trade unionists from all sections of the 
country to share in a discussion of world 
affairs and world peace. It is being spon- 
sored by the American Labor Education 
Service, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


Colorado Council for Adult Education 

“Education For Individual-Public Re- 
sponsibility” was the theme of the an 
nual meeting-workshop of the Colorado 
Council For Adult Education held July 
23, at the University of Denver Student 
Union. 

Rosert McCoi.um, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Denver, gave the keynote 
address, “The Individual’s Stake in Pub- 
lic Responsibility”. 


UN Series in Holiday Magazine 

Beginning with the August issue, 
HOLIDAY is publishing a series of ar- 
ticles on the world-wide humanitarian 
activities of the United Nations, high- 
lighting the tremendous work being done 
in that field. This series is to run at 
least five months. 


Education Center for Nursing Homes 


Plans are now under way for a new 
international nursing home education and 
(Please turn to page 106) 
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AEA ELECTS 
Officers, Committee Members, Delegates 


| CALIVER was chosen by 
AEA’s membership as the new 
President-Elect for 1960-61 ; he suc- 
ceeds to the Presidency in 1961-62, 
climaxing long and valued service 
to the adult education movement and 
to AEA itself. He is serving this 
year as Vice-President of AEA, and 
has previously served on the Exec- 
utive Committee and in the Dele- 
gate Assembly. He has also been 
active in NAPSAEF and CNO, and 
in the Section on Fundamental Ed- 
ucation, 

Mr. Caliver’s career as an adult 
educator has been a distinguished 
one. Since 1950, he has served as 
Chief, Adult Education Section, U. 
S. Office of Education, and was the 
first person to hold that title. He 
has served with the U. S. Office 
since 1930; previous to that, he was 
a public school teacher and admin- 
istrator and a dean at Fisk Univer- 
sity. He has also held visiting pro- 
fessorships at Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, and the 
University of Colorado. 

Aspporr KAPLAN, our current 
President-Elect, Herbert 
Hunsaker as President at the Octo- 
ber conference. Mr. Kaplan is the 
newly appointed President of the 
New School for Social Research. 
New York City, and was formerly 
Associate Dean, University Exten- 
sion, University of California. Like 
our new President-Elect, he worked 
his way up from the ranks, serving 


succeeds 


as Vice-President last year and in a 
wide variety of AEA posts earlier. 
He brings to his office an extensive 
background in adult education, and 
is the author of several books and 
monographs concerning adult edu- 
cation. 

Other officers elected to serve 
with Mr. Caliver and Mr. Kaplan 
are: Miss Evelyn Lewis, Vice- 
President; and Mr. Malcolm 
Knowles, Secretary. 

Miss Lewis is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Denver (Colorado) 
Adult Education Association—and, 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


incidentally, National Conference 
Manager for our Denver Confer- 
ence this year. She has previously 
served as AEA’s Secretary-Treas- 
urer (1955-56), and in these other 
posts in the adult education move- 
ment: Steering Committee member, 
Area Project Committee, 1952-54; 
Membership Coordinator for Colo- 
rado, 1957-59; vice-president, 
Mountain-Plains AE group, 1959- 
60. 

Our new MaALcoLM 
KNOWLES, is an old face newly re- 
turned to AKA leadership. He is 
best known to us as our first Ex- 
ecutive Director, “rom AEA’s 
founding in 1951 te 1959; beyond 
this, he has also enjoyed a distin- 
guished career in adult education. 
He is now Associate Professor of 
Education and General Consultant 
in Adult Education at Boston Uni- 
versity. Former posts include: adult 
education director in the Massachu- 
setts National Youth Administra- 
tion and in YMCAs in Boston, De- 
troit, and Chicago. He has served 
on the staff of the National Train- 
ing Laboratories (Bethel), in the 
U. $. Navy, and as consultant in 
adult education to ALA, the Red 
Cross, and other national organiza- 


Secretary, 


tions. He is the author of several 
works and editor of the 1960 Hand- 
book of Adult Education. 

Election results were announced 
by the 1960 Committee on Nomi- 
nations and Elections: Hayes Beall, 
Stephen Deane, Muriel Fuller, Lee 
Gallman, Clarence Jayne, Frank 
McCallister, Louis McElroy, Foster 
Parmalee, Lee L. Smith, William 
Rogers, K. A. Schneider, and Leon- 
ard S. Stein, Chairman. 

The 1960 elections were marked 
by two unusual features: First, an 
unusual number of candidates nom- 
inated by petition: all four candi- 
dates for President-Elect, two for 
Vice-President, and two of the ten 
candidates for the five Executive 
Committee posts to be filled. Sec- 
ond, the ballot was printed in June 
Adult Leadership, along with a fea 


ture article on the election and can- 
didates (including top candidates’ 
pictures on the front cover). 

Here is the complete listing of 
Officers, Executive Committee 
Members, and Members of the 
1960-61 
name indicate 
year in which his or her term ex- 
pires): 


Delegate Assembly for 


(digits after each 


President 

Appotrt KAPLAN, President, 
New School for Social 
New York City (’61). 
President-Elect 

AMBROSE CALIVER, Chief, Adult 
Education Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. (’61). 
Vice-President 

EVELYN Lewis, Executive Sec- 
retary, Denver (Colo.), Adult Edu- 
cation Association (61). 


Research, 


Secretary 

Matcotm KNnow Les, Associate 
Professor of Education and Gen- 
eral Consultant in Adult Education, 
Boston University (61). 
Past President 

HERBERT HUNSAKER, Assistant 
Director, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
CNO President 

Hayes BEALL, Educational Di- 
rector, Cooperative League of the 
6 Se Chicago, Illinois (’61). 
NAPSAE President 

WiLMER BELL, Director of Adult 
Education, Baltimore (Md.), Pub- 
lic Schools ('61). 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

* Region I (Mass., R. I., Conn., 
Vt., Maine, N. H.)—ELizaBeru 
Butrcuer, Head, Brookline ( Mass. ) 
Public Library (63). 

Region II (New York)—Ar- 
THUR P. CRABTREE, Bureau of 
Adult Education, State Department 
of Education, Albany (62). 

Region III (Pa., N. J.)—Mar- 
GARET Monrok, Associate Professor 


* Newly elected. 
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of Library Science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(’61). 

* Region IV (Va., W. Va., Del., 
Md., D. C.)—joun Hotwpen, Di- 
rector, Graduate School, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton (63). 

Region V (Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., 
Puerto Rico)—JoHN GRIFFIN, Of- 
fice of University Relations, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee (’61). 

Region VI (N. C., S. C., Tenn., 
Ky.)—Nicnotas P. MITCHELL, 
Director of Extension, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia (62). 

Region VII (Texas, La.) 
James R. D. Eppy, Director, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Tex- 
as, Austin (61). 

* Region VIII (Ind., Ohio)—C. 
Maurice Wrertinc, Vice-President 
and Director of Information and 
Education, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Columbus (63). 

* Region IX (Illinois)—RosBert 
J. Anrens, Executive Director, 
Adult Education Council of Great- 
er Chicago (63). 

* Region X (Wis, 
HAMILTON STILLWELL, Director, 
Division of Adult Education, 
Wayne State University, University 
of Michigan, Detroit ('63). 

Region XI (Mo., Kan., Okla., 
Ark.)—EvucENeE I. Jonnson, Civic 
Education Center, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis (62). 

Region XII (lowa, Minn., N. D., 
S. D., Neb.)—Emory A. AusTIN, 
Scotts Bluff College, Scotts Bluff, 
Nebraska (’61 ). 

Region XIII (Utah, Wyo., Colo., 
New Mex.)—Epwin P. Banks, 
Denver Extension Center, Univer- 
sity of Colorado (62). 

Region XIV (Nev., Calif., Ha- 
waii, Ariz.)—Davip L. 
Stockton College, 
(61). 

Region XV (Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
Mont., Alaska)—MartTin N. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Division of Adult 
Education, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle (62) 

DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
MEMBERS-AT-L,ARGE 
* Albert L. Ayars, Hill & Knowl 


ton, Inc., New York City (61). 
° Newly elected. 


Mich. ) 


GREENE, 


Stockton, Calif. 


* Max Birnbaum, American Jew- 
ish Committee, New York City 
Bone 

George H. Fern, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers ('60). 

Samuel D. Freeman, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, New York 
City (60). 

A. Wilson Cheek, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U. 
S. A., New York City ('60). 

* John Mayor, American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Washington (’61). 

R. H. McDougall, National As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents, Butler, Pa. (’60). 

Mrs. Olive McKay, U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, 
Washington ('60). 

* John R. Miles, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington (61). 

* Mary B. Settle, The American 
National Red Cross, 
(’61). 

Winifred L. Brown, Camp Fire 
Girls, New York City (Alt.). 

Mrs. Helen Diamond, s’nai 
B'rith Women, Washington (Alt.). 

Daniel S. Schechter, 
Hospital Association, 
(Alt.). 

Ripley S. 


Washington 


American 
Chicago 


Sims, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin (Alt.). 

Mrs. Ruth B. White, Committee 
on Public Affairs of the American 
Petroleum Institute, New York 
City (Alt.). 


MEMBERS OF THE DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY 
(Terms expire December 31 of year 
indicated after each name) 
Alabama 


H. T. Pruett, Auburn University, 
Auburn (61). 


Colorado 

Robert Graham, University of 
Colorado, Denver (’61). 

Evelyn M. Lewis, Adult Educa- 
tion Council, Denver (’60). 

Hilton Power, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Boulder (Alt.). 

C. O. Banta, Trinidad Junior Col- 
lege, Trinidad (’60). 

Mrs. Lottie More, Denver (Alt.). 

Walter Wheeler, Mesa College, 
Grand Junction (Alt.). 
Connecticut 

John Herter, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company, New Ha- 
ven (’61). 


District of Columbia 

Mrs. Lillian Quigley, 
Washington University (‘60). 

Dr. John B. Holden, Director, 
Graduate School, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (‘60). 

Thelma Dreis, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (’61 ). 

Roy Minnis, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation (61). 

Raymond C. Lewis, Lewis & As- 
sociates (Alt.). 

Edward Brice, U. S. 
Education (Alt.). 
Florida 

L. C. Reynolds, Director, Adult 
and Veteran Education, 
(’60). 

Marcus Rankin, Supervisor of 
Adult Education, Daytona 
Junior College (’61). 
Georgia 


George 


Office of 


Tampa 


Beach 


Mrs. Catherine Kirkland, Georgia 
Adult Education Council, Atlanta 
('60). 

Idaho 

Thomas L. Dahle, University of 
Idaho, Moscow ('61). 

A. H. Chatburn, 
College (Alt.). 
Illinois (Chicago) 

Aimee Isgrig, Illinois Commis- 
sion on Human Relations ('61). 

Eleanor Dungan, Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations (61). 

Donald Canar, Central YMCA 
(’61). 

Jerome Zeigler, American Foun- 
dation for Continuing 
(’60). 

Frank McCallister, 
University (60). 

Grace Stevenson, American Li- 
brary Association (‘60). 

Russell Barta, Adult 
Centers (Alt.) 

June Greenlief, City Department 
of Weights & Measures (Alt.). 

John Kearney, Puerto Rico Mid- 
west Labor Office (Alt.). 

Helen Lynch, Public Schools 
Americanization Division ( Alt.) 

John McCollum, The University 
of Chicago (Alt.). 

Jacob Schindelbeck, 
Training Institute (Alt.). 
Illinots (Outside Chicago) 

Frank H. Sehnert, Southern II- 
linois University, Carbondale (’61). 

Floyd Tompkins, Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior Col- 
lege (’61). 
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Frances Jansen, 
Heights ‘Township 
(’60). 

Alexander Lawson, Office of the 
Illinois Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield (60). 

Thomas W. Mann, Waukegan 
Township High School (60). 

Kathleen Yeast, Public 
Schools (’60). 

Theodore W. Evanston 
Township High School (Alt.). 

John Fortin, Director, Adult Ed- 
ucation, Rockford (Alt.). 

Alexander Kruzel, Maine Towa- 
ship High School, Des 
(Alt.). 

Ralph T. Mathews, Oak Park 
River Forest High School ( Alt.) 

Melvin McCaleb, Evergreen 
Park High School (Alt.). 

Jerome W. Mohrhusen, Leyden 
High School, Franklin Park (Alt.). 
Indiana 

Robert M. 
(61). 

Martin 
(61). 

Mrs, #H:.L,. 
(60). 

Robert 
(60). 

inar 
(Alt.). 
lowa 

James Sheldon, Des Moines Pub- 
lic Schools (‘61 ). 

Ernestine 


Arlington 
High School 


Elgin 


Case, 


Plaines 


Smith, Bloomington 


Tarcher, Indianapolis 


Smith, Bloomington 


Shultz, Indianapolis, 


Ryden, West Lafayette, 


lowa 
Library, Des 


Grafton, State 


Traveling Moines 
("61). 

Dan Williams, Public Library -of 
Des Moines (Alt.). 

Dee Maier, Polk County 
of Education (Alt.). 


Joard 


Kansas 
K. J. Logsdon, Lawrence High 
School ('60). 
Dr. Roman J. Verhaalen, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan (’60). 
Dr. Albert H. 
saptist 
("61). 
W. Walter Russell, Topeka Pub- 
lic Night School (Alt.). 
Maryland 
James ©. Proctor, 
Public Schools (61). 
William Rawlings, Baltimore Di- 
vision of Adult Education ('61). 
Wilmer Bell, Division of Adult 
Education, Baltimore ('60). 


Fauth, Southern 


Seminaries, Kansas City 


Baltimore 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Oscar L.. Helm, Baltimore Public 
Schools (Ali.). 

Richard Hart, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore (Alt.). 
Massachusetts 

Mrs. Anita Martin, Melrose 
(61). 

Mrs. Muriel Javelin, Boston Pub- 
lic Library ('61). 

Miss Dorothy 
Mass. (60). 

Miss Barbara Higgins, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst (60). 

Stephen Deane, Simmons College, 
Boston (Alt.). 

A. Orin Leonard, Fitchburg 
(Alt.). 

Thomas Hardy, General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield (Alt.). 

Olive Horrigan, Springfield 
(Alt.). 

Dr. Frank Hawkes (Alt.). 
Michigan 

Donald Stevens, Michigan AFL- 
CIO, Detroit (60). 

Fred Bailey, Western Michigan 
University, Muskegon (60). 

Douglas Mueller, Greater Detroit 
Soard of Commerce (60). 

Elaine Murphy, J. L. 
Company, Detroit ("60). 

Robert Sharer, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing ('61). 

Hamilton Stillwell, Detroit (61). 

Henry Ponitz, Lansing (61). 

Russell J. Kleis, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing ('61). 

Clyde Reed, Detroit (Alt.). 

Ralph Noble, Marquette (Alt.). 

Irene Kauska, Detroit (Alt.). 

Harriet Bowe, Detroit (Alt.). 
Minnesota 

Roy H. Tepper, Duluth Public 
Schools (’60). 

Mississippi 

A. C. Johnson, Meridian Junior 
College (’61). 

Missouri 

Mrs. Susan Simrall, Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Greater St. Louis 
(’61). 

De A. f. 
(*61). 

Dr. Eli F. Mittler, Northeast Mo. 
State Teachers College, Kirksville 
(61). 

Elbert W. Burr, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis (’60). 

Mrs. Virginia T. 
City (Alt.). 

Mrs. Dorothy Roth Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City (Alt.). 


Hewitt, Boston, 


Hudson 


Stevens, Kansas City 


Irwin, Kansas 


Nebraska 

Mrs. Madeline Schmidt, Lincoln 
Adult High School (60). 

Dr. John Dalton, Chadron State 


College, Chadron (61). 
New Jersey 

Aaron DeKosky, Director of 
Adult Education, Camden (60). 

Dr. Arthur G. Martin, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Glen Ridge 
(60). 

William Barr, South 
School, Milburn (’61). 

Dr. Clyde Weinhold, State De- 
partment of Education, 
(61). 
New Mexico 

Dr. Ronald Levy, Director, Raton 
Community College, Raton (°61). 

John Gregory (Alt.). 
New York City 

Gladys Alesi, Brooklyn (60). 

Dr. Emily M. Hathaway (’60). 

George Beebe, Institute for In- 
ternational Order (’61). 

Winifred Fisher ('61). 

Samuel Freeman (’61). 

Richard Beckhard (’60). 

Sidney Blitz, Credit 
League (60). 

John Carr Duff (60). 

Lois McCarthy (Alt.). 

Richard C. Crohn (Alt.). 

Mrs. Leona Durkes, New York 
Public Library (Alt.). 

Mrs. Aaron Feinsot, New York 
University (Alt.). 

Gerritt Fieldstra (Alt. ). 

Mrs. Clarice Haines (Alt.). 

Foster Parmelee (A\lt.). 

Dr. Sidney Silverman (Alt.). 
New York (Outside New York 

City) 

Raymond Belanger, Director of 
Adult Education, Bedford ('60). 

Frank Filippone, Bureau of Adult 
Education, Albany (60). 

Fred Herron, Reader's 
Pleasantville (’60). 

Dr. Thomas Looby, Director of 
Adult Education, Sewanhaka (’60). 

Paul Springer, Rochester Public 
Schools (’60). 
North Carolina 

Mrs. John W. Crawford, Raleigh 
(’G1.}:, 

Kenneth M. McIntyre, University 
of North Carolina (’60). 

Hoyt R. Galvin, Charlotte & 
Mecklenburg County Public Li- 
brary, Charlotte (Alt.). 


Mountain 


Trenton 


Union 
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Dr. Lucy Morgan, University of 
North Carolina (Alt. ). 

Vorth Dakota 

Mrs. Lorene York, Department 
of Public Instruction, Bismarck 
(61). 

Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, State 
Library Commission, Bismare k 
(Alt. ). 

Ohio 

Mrs. Florence C. Craig, Cuyaho- 
ga County Public Library, Cleve 
land ('61). 

Dr. Edward Miller, Antioch Col 
lege, Yellow Springs (’61). 

Leslie Brown, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland (’61.). 

Raymond Brown, Akron Com 
munity Service Center and Urban 
League (’60). 

M. C. Hanna, Cleveland Board of 
Education (’60). 

Max Lerner, Board of Education, 
Lorain (*60). 

Dr. Ralph Crow (Alt.). 

Robert Finch (Alt.). 

Dr. Andrew Hendrickson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus (Alt.). 

Karl Kessler (Alt.). 

Paul Snyder (Alt.). 

Dr. C. Maurice Wieting ( Alt.) 
Oklahoma 

Virginia Owens, Oklahoma State 
Library, Oklahoma City (‘60). 

Byrle Killian, Oklahoma _ State 
University ('61). 

Roy Dugger, Oklahoma State 
University (Alt.). 

Adeline Franzel, State Library, 
Oklahoma City (Alt.). 
Pennsylvania 

Edna Sommerfield, Pennsylvania 
State University ('60). 

William E. Koehler, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools (’60). 

Alfred S. Holt, Pennsylvania De 
partment of Public Instruction, Har 
risburg (60). 

Andrew J. Zeberl ('60). 

Robert H. Coates, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (61). 

Philip Klein (°61). 

Hugh G. Pyle, Pennsylvania 
State University (’61). 

Estelle Lieberman, Philadelphia 
Public Schools (Alt.). 

Benjamin W. Barkas, Philadel 
phia Public Schools (Alt. ). 

Joseph W. Strutt (Alt.). 

South Carolina 
Mrs. C. E. Anderson, State De 


106 


partment of Education, Columbia 
(‘6l). 

N. P. Mitchell, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia (Alt.). 
Texas 

Nathan Ivey, Odessa College 
(61). 

John E. 
Texas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, College Station (61). 


Hutchison, Director of 


Norris A. Hiett, The University | 


of Texas, Austin (’61). 


Dr. Alton Hadlock ('61). 

Harold W. Bentley, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City (Alt.). 
Virginia 

\. C. DePorry, President, AEA 
of Vireinia, Lynchburg, Va. (61). 

R. W. \V ooldridge, Vice-Presi- 
dent, AEA of Virginia, Norfolk 
(61). 

Kk. A. Schneider, Director, Voca 
tional and Adult Education, Rich- 
mond (Alt.). 

Washington 

Martin N. Chamberlain, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle (’60). 

Wayne Dick, Seattle Public 
Schools (61). 

Miss Katherine Wolfe, Seattle 
Public Schools (Alt.). 

Wisconsin 

William Klingaman, Kenosha 
(60). 

Burton Krietlow, University of 
Wisconsin (60). 

John Bigger, Madison ('61). 

Wilson Thiede, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison (’61). 

Clare D. Rejahl, Madison (Alt.). 

Eugene Lehrman, Madison 
(Alt. ). 

L,. B. Hoyt, Wausau (Alt.). 

W yoming 

Dr. John Marvel, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie ('61). 

Otis Robinson, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie (Alt.). 

tit © fe 


In The News 
Coo 


tinued from page 102) 
service center to be established in Wash 
ngton, D. C. Being financed through a 
grant from Mutual of Omaha, the Center 
will be the first educational facility of 
its kind established specifically for nurs- 
ing home administrators. One part of the 
Center building will be set up as a 
model 50-bed nursing home, Lecture and 
classrooms, and an auditorium will also 
be included 


Mountain Plains Association Adds 
Member States 

At its last annual meeting in Raton, 
New Mexico, the Mountain Plains Adult 
Education Association accepted into mem 
bership the states of Arizona, Idaho and 
Nevada. Charter members of this Asso 
ciation are Colorado, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming. The seven states in this 
Association comprise 28 percent of the 
area of the continental U. S. and in 
many respects are a homogeneous re- 
gion. While life in the United States as 
a whole is dominated by the perplexing 
problems of urbanization, there are but 
four cities of over 100,000 population in 
this area and adult educators are faced 
with problems quite different from those 
of their eastern and far western col 
leagues. Members of MPAEA are not 
only active in developing a strong re 
gional association but are furnishing 
much of the know-how for the annual 
adult education national conference to be 
held in Denver, October 14-17, 1960 
JouN Grecory of New Mexico was 


elected President for 1960-61 of MPAEA 


Salt Lake City Has New Adult 
Education Council 

LaDewt. Woorty of Salt Lake City, 
Utah was paid tribute by her colleagues 
recently for her contribution in promot 
ing the local council from its difficult be- 
ginning to its present community status 
LaDell Wooley is serving in the ca 
pacity of Executive Secretary of the 
Council and it is now comfortably lo 
cated in the building of the Salt Lake 
Public Library 


~4t @ Ye 


Resources 


(Continued from page 92) 
deal with the nature and use of proven 
methods in adult education 

The authors draw upon their experience 
and training in vocational education, ex 
tension and agricultural education to pro 
vide the reader with a practical look at 
some effective methods of teaching adults 
For information and help on discussion 
methods, special discussion techniques, 
audio visual aids, conducting field trips, 
demonstrations and evaluating programs 
the reader will find not only examples but 
pertinent references to published material 
available in the field today. An excellent 
bibliography citing particularly the leader- 
ship pamphlet series and other publica- 
tions of the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S. should prove valuable to 
the reader. 

\s the authors indicate, a plan for 
adult education is gradually taking shape 
in America and the hope is that its free 
dom from tradition will enable us to 
develop new and better ways of doing 
things. This publication provides another 
helpful chart to assist in the guidance of 
those responsible for adult programs. 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


Adult Leadership 
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AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT 
EDUCATION RESEARCH 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, 


Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


The first comprehensive survey and analysis of research to date in the field of adult education. A 
study carried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 


The growth of adult education as a teaching discipline has been inhibited by the simple lack of 
anything unigue to teach—or the lack of perception of such knowledge, at any rate. History it has 
but inseparable, without violence, from that of the institutions and associations that sponsor it 
Methods it has, but not a monopoly on them. At every edge it shades off into social work, social 
science, therapy, or the common world of intellect. To become a discipline it must have focus; to 
become a science it must generate research 


In this light, the publication of An Overview of Adult Education Research is probably the most 
important event in the history of adult education since the founding of the first national associa 
tion in its behalf, more than thirty years ago. For some time at least, this book will be the hub of 
the wheel on which our t aching of adult education will revolve, although each teacher mav choos« 
different snokes to relate it to the rim 


$4.00 
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CREATING A CLIMATE FOR 
ADULT LEARNING 


EDITORS: 


Herbert C. Hunsaker, Assistant Director 
Division of Adult Education, Purdue Universit 


Assistant University Editor 
Purdue University 


Richard Pierce, 


An edited report of a national conference on architecture for adult education sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Architecture of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. and the Division of Adult 
Education of Purdue University. 


This import book deals directly with the following areas: 


Setting the Stage: Herbert C. Hunsaker 
Identifying the Problems: Malcolm S. Knowk 
and Robert J. Schultz 

Some Basic Concepts: Cyril O. Houle, Mauric 


A Case History: Planning Purdue's Memorial 
Center by Purdue University 
Officials 

Looking Toward Solutions and Some Guides to 
Seav. Carl W. Burt and Earl L. Butz Planning: Philip Will, Jr., William Caudill 
Significant Program Trends: Skuli Rutfor: Vincent G. Kling, and Karl T. Hereford. 

| ninn Rechte Wencey ©. Bacon. David Raucl Environment Teaches: Walter D. Cockin: 

ind Virginia Stafford. 


Administrative 


Che E-itors report on problems in planning in relation to Business and Industry, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Community Centers, Labor, Libraries, Public Schools, and Religious Institutions. 


$1.00 


Now Available From 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF U. S. A. 


743 North Wahash, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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